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Appointments Wacant. 


EAD MISTRESS REQUIRED for the 
ROAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, GREENWICH, LONDON, 


8.E.10. 
The Governors of the Roan Schools Foundation propose to 
sucess aS ‘HEAD MISTRESS for the above-mentioned 8chool 
n accor with the scheme made by the Board of Education 
for the administration of the | gaa as from the com- 
mencement of the Michaelmas term 
Salary commencing at 500/. per sanum and rising by annual 
nee of 251. to 650i. 
‘andidates must be not less than 30 and not more than 45 
ears of age, and must be Graduates of some University in the 
raived L 
The selected candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination 
A plications, stating degree and qualifications, and accom- 
panied twenty-five copies of not more than three recent 
po A to be sent, on or before June 1, 1918, to the 
wiekae. from +? ~ m forms of application may be obtained. 
Canvassing of individual Governors will disqualify. 
By a of the Board, 
J. ALTON BATC mEtoe. Secretary to the Governors. 
2 Church Street, Greenwich, 8.E. 
= 10, 1918, 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, GREAT CROSBY, LIVERPOOL. 


THE ATHENAUM 


Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second Class Matter. 


Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are proposed 
to consider and place MSS. for early publication. 

work of all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors 

interests first. Twent; ears’ experience. Please note new 

address :—93 & 94 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 














Cppe-Wiriting, Kr. 





WIKES & SIKES, 'ype-writing Offices, 

S a pent Bent, 5 twa Thathor MSS.: Plays and 
Parts; Legal, Gene 

= pecwritten Facsimile eae , t References. Estab: 


lished 1893. 


UTHOR®S’ MSS. of every kind accuratel 
and intelligently TYPE-WRITTEN. Indexing. Research. 
Cataloguing. Charges moderate.—Miss TAPP, Rosebank, Greac 
Elms Bromley, Kent. 











SCIENCE MISTRESS for BOTANY yO bo gee 
required in SEPTE MBER. Initial Salary up to 1901. 
to qualifications. 





(ouNty BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON- 
TRENT. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LONGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


CLASSIC MASTER, ineligible for Military Service, required, 
to commence duty on September 9, 1918. 

. Ht, Subject, Classics ; 
s t 

During “the past three years Two Ly University Classical 
; ~ a have been won by pupils at the Longton High 


Salary 1802. to 2501. per annum according to qualifications and 


cubeldiexy subjects, History and 


ex, ce. 
—y of application (which must be returned not later than 
June 1) will iy bs Serwarded on receipt of stamped addressed fovls- 
cap envelope Dr. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, Director of 
Education, & Education Offices, Town Hall, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 





HE COUNTY SCHOOL, HYDE. 


c GEOGIRE COUNTY COUNCIL SECONDARY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 300 Pupils. 
WANTED, temporary HEAD MASTER —owing to liability of 
present Head for Military Service—to commence duties on 
SEPTEMBER 1. Applicants should be University Graduates, 
with experience, and ineligible for service under the new Act. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, with 
copies of three cocoa animes. to be sent before MAY 31, 
addressed to THE AIRMAN OF THE GOVERNORs, 


County School, Hyd ¢ 
8. ASHWORTH, Clerk to the Governors. 
Education Office, Hyde. 





REQUIRED FOR GOVERNMENT 
OFFICE WORK IN LONDON:— 
A BRITISH SUBJECT of British Parentage, capable of 
reading and translating me all of the following languages :— 
ulgarian, 
Czech. 
Sorbic. 
Slovene. 


Croatian. 
wirsly in writing to Box 1368, care of Willing, 125, Strand, 
‘9 


Magazines, Xr. 
_) OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES. 


APRIL, 1918, 
Contents. 
Opening Address by the President. 
Yields on Redeemable Securities. 
Investments a Hundred Years Ago. By W. Palin Elderton, 


No, 269. Price 38. 


A Generai Expansion Formula. 
Legal No’ ee. By William Charles Sharman, F.I.A., Barrister- 


al 
Annuity eserves and Rates in the United States. 


The Uni tes Government Life Assurance Scheme for 
fticers, Men and Nurses on Active Service. 

Reviews. 

Correspondence. 

The Institute of Actuaries, 

Obituary. 


London : ©. and E. LAYTON, Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 





HE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, 
Published under the 
J tarv of State for India in er 
Medium 8vo. with Text Westy RHYNCHOTA, Vol. 

HOMOPTERA ; APPENDIX ; HETEROPTERA ; 


128. 
3 TAYLOR, 2 FRANCIS, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street. Calcu' ae, SPINK & CO. Bombay : 
THACKER & ri O, ‘ur 








Insurance Companies. 
NOFWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 





Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH and LONDON. 
(London Head Office, 50 FLEET STREET, E.C.4) 


CHIEF 71 and 72 King begs Street, E.C.4. 


LONDON BRANCHES U" xectdent. C.3 (Marine and 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED .... eeccescece £34,000,000 
Branches and Agencies th hout the World. 











‘Never gallop Pegasus to death.’—Pope. 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When lack of exercise, excessive brain-work, or nerve strain make you feel languid 
—tired —depressed—a little 


“FRUIT SALT”... 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves. 


This world famous natural aperient gently stimulates the liver, the body’s filter. 
this important organ working properly the blood becomes pure and the nerves normal. 
Sound refreshing sleep, a clear brain, and good digestion are sure to follow. 


CAUTION.—Examine carefully the wrapper, bottle, and capsule, and remember that 
“FRUIT SALT” is prepared ONLY by J. C. ENO, LIMITED. 


DO NOT BE IMPOSED UPON BY IMITATIONS. 


With 








“FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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FOR SPRING AND 
SUMMER. 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. 
By the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A., 
F.L.S. 33rd Edition, entirely Revised by 
G. 8. BOULGER, F.L.S., F.G.S., Lec- 
turer on Botany in the City of London 
College. 64 Coloured Plates. Cloth 
boards, 7S. 6d. net. 


BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 


By the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A., 
F.L.S. A Popular Account of the Birds 
which have been observed in the British 
Isles. 14th Edition. With 16 Coloured 
Plates. Cloth boards, 10s. net. 

[Ready in May. 


THE FOREST TREES OF BRITAIN. 
By the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A., 





F.L.S. Tenth Edition, Revised by G. S. 
BOULGER, F.L.S., F.G.S. With 16 
Plates, giving the Natural Colours. Cloth 
boards, 7s. 6d. net. 

SOME FOLK-LORE AND 

LEGENDS OF BIRDS. 
Written mainly for Children. By the 
Rev. Canon J. W. HORSLEY. Illus- 


trated. Cloth, 8d. net. 
WILD FLOWERS. 


By ANNE PRATT, Author of ‘Our 
Native Songsters.’ In 2 vols. With 
192 Coloured Plates. Cloth boards, 
6s. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY RAMBLES: 


Lane and Field. 
By the late Rev. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 
2s. net. 

BRITISH WILD FLOWERS IN THEIR 

NATURAL COLOURS AND FORM. 
Text by Prof. G. HENSLOW, M.A., 
F.L.S., F.G.S. With over 200 Coloured 
Illustrations. Cloth boards. 8s. net. 


OUR BRITISH SNAILS. 
By Rev. Canon J. W. HORSLEY. 


numerous Illustrations. Cloth 


1s. 3d. net. 


EDIBLE AND POISONOUS 
MUSHROOMS : 


What to eat and what to avoid. 
By the late M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D. 
With 18 Coloured Plates. Cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


WAYSIDE SKETCHES : 


A Series of Studies of Nature. 


By F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.8,A. 
With Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


FLORAL RAMBLES IN HIGHWAYS 
AMD BY-WAYS. 
By the Rev. ‘Prof. G. HENSLOW, M.A. 
F.L.8. F.G.S. With 32 Coloured Plates 
and 100 Illustrations i in Black and White. 
Cloth boards, 6s. net. 


BOTANY. 
By the late Prof. BENTLEY, F.L.S., 
M.R.C.S.(Eng.). Revised and Enlarged 
by G. 8S. BOULGER, F.L.S., F.G.S. Cloth, 
1s. 6d. net. 


J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
Cloth boards, 


With 
boards, 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 


68, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8.W.1. 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 











Cambridge Essays on Education 


Edited by A. C. BENSON, C.V.0., LL.D., Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge. With an introduction by the 
Right Hon. VISCOUNT BRYCE, 0.M. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

Contents :—The Aim of Educational Reform, by J. L. Paton. The Training of the Reason, by the Very Rev. Dean Incr. The 
Training of the Imagination, by A. C. Benson. Religion at School, by W. W. VauGuan. Citizenship, by A. MANsBripcr. The Place 
of Literature in Education, by NowELt SmitH. The Place of Science in Education, by W. Barzson. Athletics, by F. B. Matim. The 
Use of Leisure, by J. H. BapLey. Preparation for Practical Life, by Sir J. D. McCiure. Teaching as a Profession, by F. Roscoe. 

‘* This important collection of essays on education strikes the right note at the right moment. It is an appeal, from the most diverse 
minds, to the nation to make education in the noblest sense a national possession.” —The Times Educational Supplement 


Social Life in Britain 
from the Conquest to the Reformation 


A Series of Extracts from Contemporary Writers compiled by G. G. COULTON, M.A., St Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 
With 5 plates. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 
‘* This is the ideal way to read history—the ideal way, we should say perhaps, to begin to read history. Here we have a world of 
contemporary evidence as to the food, clothes, religion, sport and morals of the medieval Englishman. . . Mr Coulton’s is a most 
illuminating and instructive book . . . in which scholars and lovers of literature will delight.”—The Daily News 


Germany, 1815—1890 


By Sir ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of Peterhouse. 
Vol. II, 1852-1871. With Sections by SPENSER WILKINSON, M.A. 
With 19 maps and plans. Crown 8vo. 12s net. Cambridge Historical Series. 
(Vol. I, 1815-1852, 12s net already published. Vol. III in the Press.) 
“A book which gives a record of the most important events in German history, and as a handbook for students is probably 
superior to anything of the same kind that has been produced in Germany itself.”—The Times 





The Origins of the War. Lectures delivered | The 


Old Testament in Greek according to 
the Text of Codex Vaticanus, supplemented from other Untcial 
MSS., with a Critical Apparatus containing the Variants 
of the chief Ancient Authorities for the Text of the Septua- 


in the Michaelmas Term, 1914. By J. HOLLAND ROSE, 
Litt.D., Reader in Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. 3rd edition. Crown 8vo. Paper covers, Is net. 

*‘ The Lectures....show a knowledge of the subject. in the past as 


wo t ., in the gint. Edited by A. E. BROOKE, D.D., and N. McLEAN, 
. masterly survey of the situation and the history which toll ep tote” | M.A. Demy 4to. Vol. I, The Octateuch. Part I, Genesis, 
1 The Guardian | 7s 6d net. Part If, Exodus and Leviticus, 12s 6d net. 
. Part III, Numbers and Deuteronomy, 15s net. Part IV, 

Economic Problems of Peace after War. | Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, 15s net. 


The W. Stanley Jevons Lectures at University College, | - . 
London, in 1917. By WILLIAM ROBERT SCOTT, M.A. | The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 


LL.D., Adam Smith Professor of Political Economy in the ij av i : 
University of Glasgow. Demy 8vo. 4s 6d net. r Colleges. The following hav re pigpgersie nm 
** Professor Scott is a learned economist with a well-stored mind and The Book of Joshua (R. V.). Edited by G. A. COOKE; 
& great range of quotation, and he takes what seems to us to be a D.D. 2s 3d net. 
sane but cheerful view of the future.”— Zhe Times | The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, Chapters XL- 
Poems of Keats: Endymion, The volume of | ay lng ¥) See oy oe. Se 
1820, and other Poems. Edited by W. T. YOUNG, M.A. Obadiah and Jonah (R. V.). Edited by H. C. O. 
Extra feap 8vo. 3s net. 


“ Well equipped in every way To th btle busi f LANCHESTER, M.A. 2s net. 
ni e -.-.To the more subtle business o : P . 
appraising the style of Keats, his strength and weakness, Mr Young Haggai. Zechariah, and wer (R. V.). Edited by 
brought discernment and knowledge.”—The Saturday Review W. EMERY BARNES, D.D. 2s 6d net. 


Hazlitt: Selected Essays. Edited by GEORGE | Grace and Personality. By JOHN OMAN, ¥™.a., 


SAMPSON. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. Author of The War and its Issues, etc. Large crown 8vo. 
“A volume which will delight others besides the students for whom 6s net. 
it has been so fully annotated. Mr Sampson is an admirable critic.” 
The Daily News 


‘Students of the deep things of religion will soon perceive its value, 
and welcome in it one of the rare books which grapple with religious 


° © ° eae roblems atthe roots ...The auchor’s development of such themes in the 
\ Rabelais In his Writings. By W. F. SMITH, ull light of modern psychology, as well as with deep religious insight 
{ > i . and feeling, is full of instruction....The book deserves, and will repay, 
M.A., Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. study.”—The Methodist Recorder 
6s net. 7 
‘* No better guide than Rabelais in his Writings could be found either | Picus Who is also Zeus. By RENDEL 
to his versatile career or to the underlying motives of the undying book g 2 
which is the very character of the man who made it the vehicle of his HARRIS. Demy Svo. 4s net. . : 
genial humour and common-sense, his stinging satire, and overwhelming | ‘A continuation of the series which began with the ‘Cult of the 
invective.’ —The Morning Post Heavenly Twins.’ and continued with the *Dioscuri in the Christian 
. i. Legends’ and ‘ Boanerges.’ Readers will tind this ———— of the 
Russian Lyrics. The Russian Text, accented. Edited, Cult of the Woodpecker both ingenious and interesting, the more so 


A that much of it deals with the British Isles.”— The Guardian 
with notes and vocabulary, by J. D. DUFF, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


2s 6d net. Contains 25 short poems from Tyiichev, The Original Elementin Plautus. ByK.M. 


Lérmontov, Pushkin, Turgénev, Koltsdv, Alexéi Tolstdi, WESTAWAY, M.A. Crowa 8vo. 2s 6d net. ; 
Shishkov, Nadson. ‘*One of those scholarly essays, none too common, which can be 

“ This little book can be cordially recommended to those who wish to warranted to interest readers who make no claim to scholarship....It 
obtain a real mastery of the literary language of Russia.”—The Morning successfully vindicates Plautus from the charge of being a mere 
Post ‘ 


hack.’”— The Guardian 





PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4: C. F. CLAY, MANAGER 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW : : BOOKS. 








READY MAY 13th. 


GREAT 
HEART 


A NEW LONG NOVEL BY 


Ethel M. Dell. 


With Picture Wrapper, Cloth, 6s. net. 


A NEW HUMORIST 
SUNSHINE SETTLERS 


By CROSBIE GARSTIN. 5s. net. 

The settlers are in the wilds of South Africa, 
and this is the story of their work and play. 
The book’s strong point is the spontaneity of 
its humour. 





WHY DON’T 
THEY CHEER? 


AND OTHER CANADIAN POEMS. 


By ROBERT J. C. STEAD. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Stead is known in Canada as ‘the Poet 
of the Prairies.’ This collection of his verse 
includes the famous poem on Lord Kitchener. 


TROPIC DAYS. 


By E. J. BANFIELD, Author of ‘ The 
Confessions of a Beachcomber,’ &c. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 16s. net. 

With his remarkable descriptive gift Mr 
Banfield here discourses on plants, fruits, trees, 
rivers, frogs, snakes—on tropical nature gener- 
ally. He has some intensely interesting 
chapters on pearls, and, in a series of sketches 
and stories, tells of the North Queensland 
native as he knows him at first hand. 


THE ECONOMICS 
OF PROGRESS, 


By The Right Hon. J. M. ROBER 
M.P. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. _— 
Economic science, in Mr Robertson’s view, is 
& light to the path of social progress. This 
book deals, in the light of economics, with 
education, labour, land, capital, commerce, and 
population. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd. 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


THE ATHENZUM 





G. BELL & SONS, L7. 





Welfare Work 
in Factories. 


By E. DOROTHEA PROUD, B.A.. 
C.B.E. With an Introduction by the 
Prime Minister. Second LEdition. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Downward Paths. 


An Official Enquiry into the Causes of 
Prostitution. With a Foreword by 
A. MAUDE ROYDEN. Second 
Edition. 3s. net. 


‘The authors treat their very difficult and com- 
plicated problem with sympathy, earnestness, and 
moderation.”—Spectator. 


Two Books by G. D. H. Cole. 


Self-Government in 
Industry. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The World of Labour. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 








National Guilds. 


An Enquiry into the Wage System 
and the Way Out. Edited by A. K. 
ORAGE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


“A well-written, well-arranged, and attractive 
book, setting forth the whole argument....It is an 
advantage to have so lucid and so complete an ex- 

sition of a scheme which....many people are 

nding attractive.”—New Statesman. 


Guild Principles in 
War and Peace. 


By 8. G. HOBSON. With an Intro- 
duction by A. R. ORAGE. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

“His analysis of the wage-system and its effect 
on national character is masterly and incisive ; so, 
too, his inquiry into industrial partnership.” 

vy, 


The War of Steel _ 
and Gold. 


By HENRY NOEL BRAILSFORD, 

Author of ‘The Broom of the War 

God.’ Ninth Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 
“This book is, within its range, the most com- 
lete study of our recent foreign policy that we 
ave seen....It is an admirable piece of work, and 

in its synthesis of ideas original.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


A Rational Wages System 


Some Notes on the Method of Paying 
the Worker a Reward for Efficiency 
in addition to Wages. By HENRY 
ATKINSON, Memb. Instit. of Mechani- 
cal Engineers ; Engineer Expert to the 
Mixed Tribunal, Cairo. 1s. net, paper ; 

ls. 6d. net, cloth. 
“* Certainly deserves the earnest consideration of 
masters and men....we trust this book will sell by 
the hundreds of thousands, for it deals boldly 


with topics too many people try to shel - 
agreeable.” —The Practical Engineer. one 


The Girl in Industry. 


A Scientific Investigation. Paper, 9d, 
net. 








YORK HOUSE, 
PORTUGAL STREET, W.C.2, 
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B. H. BLACK WELL 





YY =SHE SAYINGS OF THE 

wy iD ives CHILDREN @ WRIT- 

( VAC ITEN DOWN BY THEIR 

BS NAW AMOTHER, PAMELA 
t 


GLENCONNER @ SE- 
COND EDITION 6 FIVE SHIL- 
LINGS NET. 

G, “A book for all mothers to linger 
over and all child-lovers to possess.” 
—The Daily Telegraph. 


UNCH 6 BY SUSAN 
MILES, “ADVENTUR- 
JERS ALL” SERIES, NO. 
XVII. 6 TWO AND 
SIXPENCE NET. 


@, “ Dunch ought to be as popular as 
a good novel... and should be read 
with malicious joy in every parsonage 
in England.”— The Daily News. 
EBEL VERSES @ BY 
BERNARD GILBERT @ 
ONE SHILLING AND 
NWSIXPENCE NET 6 
. BOARDS, TWO _ SHIL- 
LINGS AND SIXPENCE NET. 
@, “Mr. Bernard Gilbert is one of the 
discoveries of the War.”—The New 
‘Witness. 


THE GATE OF REMEMBRANCE: 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL _DISCOV- 
ERIES MADE BY MEANS OF 
AUTOMATIC WRITING @ BY 
F. B. BOND, F.R.LB.A. @ SIX 
SHILLINGS NET. 

G, “He was told things scarcely credible 
. . . he dug and found them true.”— 
Land and Water. 


HE FEAST OF THE 
CRUCIFIX: AN AU- 
GUSTINIAN LEGEND 
& DRAWN OUT OF 
THELATININTOENG- 
LISH BY GERTRUDE ROBINSON 
@® WITH A DESIGN CUT IN 
WOOD 6 ONE SHILLING AND 
SIXPENCE NET. 
G, “ Admirable work... worth seeing, 
worth reading, and worth keeping.” — 
The Westminster Gazette. 


NITIATES @ A SERIES 

OF POETRY @ BY 

PROVED HANDS 6 

SEVUNIFORM VOLUMES, 

EAART BOARDS @ THREE 

SHILLINGS NET. 

FIRST TWO VOLUMES ® 

I. IN THE VALLEY OF VISION @ BY 
GEOFFREY FABER, AUTHOR OF 
“INTERFLOW.” 

Il. SONNETS AND POEMS @® BY 
ELEANOR FARJEON, AUTHOR OF 
“NURSERY RHYMES OF LONDON 
TOWN.” 


OXFORD @ BROAD STREET 
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r Contents. : | 
Commen S. 
PAGE 
PROBLEMS AND POLITICS :— i . oun " 
sna Ltn” ad ae HE publication of Prince Lichnowsky’s 
Mr. Hayes FISHER’S HOUSING POLICY os Sa er o- 215 statement has provided additional evi- 
EXPERIMENTS IN STATE CONTROL: I. THE CONTROL OF WOOL « 28 dence, if such were needed, of Germany Ss 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC RELATIONS: VIL FEDERALISM AND responsibility for the War. ‘The letter of the 
" 99) . . . . 
Moonounc Bececr.. == ~~ =~ « + «+ S* Emperor Karl, whilst in no way admitting that 
EpvucaTION : THE CASE FOR COMMON SENSE .. ee ee oo 293 


France was entitled to the retrocession of 
Alsace-Lorraine, implied the existence of “ just 
claims.” Prince Lichnowsky and the Austrian 
Emperor have served the cause of the Entente 
Powers. Their confessions, together with the 
German onslaught on the Western front, have 


ART AND LIFE :— 


MARS AND THE MUSES, BY VICTOR BRANFORD il aaa « 


THE WORLD OF INDUSTRY :— 








| TRADE Untow Noves, wy C. = ss sss ss raised the moral tone of the country, and brought 
Y ateieiiciaialiiai te init a ” the nation nearer to unity than it has been since 
ee ._- = -** the first days of the War. 
ag THE WAR ee *- oe +. 233 UNFORTUNATELY the ous unity has been 
seuieensiiin “ ‘ ss “s *e -. 288 shaken by the Government itself. The proposal 
ANewGosren? Ott ae ae 98~='«<“‘é se the: agee Of military service excited little 
THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT. wwe swe we 886 opposition, but the Government’s policy of 
A Port's PENANCE 0 «0s eS 287~—Ss«s forcing conscription on Ireland has aroused the 
‘A JAPANESE ON ETHICS =.» ss ss ws 287 deepest feeling. ‘The decision was a grave one, 
A NEW FRENCH NOVELIST .. 5 i om i oo 298 but to have announced this policy at the moment 
; ; the Government received the Report of the Irish 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS = = + M8 Convention and to have ignored it in arriving at 
- : iennbnnintned a decision, and further to have determined on 
action without consulting representative Irish- 
ae a men, argues a serious lack of statesmanship. 
i | TuHE Report of the Irish Convention shows 
| there is a considerable measure of agreement in 
Announcements Ireland, at any rate between the Nationalists 
. and the Southern Unionists. Sir Horace 
| Plunkett sums up the difficulties of the Con- 
| vention in two words—Ulster and Customs. 
The article entitled ‘ Capitalism and | The latter is an indication of the direction of 
| Nationalist policy towards federalism. It was 
Education’ has been reprinted as | on the question of customs that the Southern 
, | Unionists differed from the Nationalists. There 
a pamphlet, and may be obtained is, however, a sufficient basis for legislation, 
a ae eS | which the Government has promised. A Com- 
mittee has been appointed to draft a Bill. 
Department. Price 2d., post free. 3 
\ THE drastic “‘ comb-out ” of the younger men 
| and the raising of the age for military service will 
* * * carry still further the processes of dilution and 
substitution of labour. The pledges given by 
We have in the press a volume the Government to the trade unions were 
translated only imperfectly into law. In view 
entitled ‘ The Meaning of Recon- of the present situation and to remove all doubts, 
| there ought clearly to be an amendment of the 
struction, consisting of articles re- Munition Acts which would give full statutory 
a ae ~— pb a as to the restoration of trade 
| | THE Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest 
L aa en _| Act, passed to fix the rents of houses under a 
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certain value and the rate of interest of mortgages 
on such houses, will automatically expire six 
months after the War. In view of the difficulties 
connected with the shortage of houses and the 
cost of building, the Minister of Reconstruction 
has appointed a Committee to consider the Act 
“in relation to the housing of the working classes 
after the War, and to recommend what steps, if 
any, should be taken to remove any difficulties 
which may arise in connexion therewith.” 


Tue Committee appointed to inquire into the 
position of natural science in the educational 
system of Great Britain has published its Report 
(Cd. gor1, gd. net). It makes no extravagant 
claims for science, but presents a clear and 
reasoned case in favour of the fuller recognition 
of science as a part of general education and of 
the importance of science in relation to technical 
education. It makes a strong plea for more 
adequate provision for scientific studies and for a 
generous system of scholarships. The Report is 
a valuable contribution to Educational Recon- 
struction. 


IT is two years since the National Birth-Rate 
Commission of the National Council of Public 
Morals issued its Report. It is now announced 
that it is intended to resume and reconstitute 
the Commission for the purpose of considering 
a further group of problems, including the 
economic problems of parenthood, the housing 
problem in relation to parenthood, the increased 
industrial employment of women of child-bear- 
ing age, as well as terms of reference bearing 
upon the birth-rate and venereal disease. 


Since the passage of the Parliament Act of 
1911 the House of Lords has been on the “ short 
list’ of impending reforms, and when Constitu- 
tional Reconstruction was taken in hand the 
reform of the House of Lords was obviously 
involved. Asa result of the Speaker’s Conference, 
a scheme was produced which in its main outlines 
has been translated into law. Acting unwisely on 
the analogyof the Speaker’s Conference, the Prime 
Minister appointed a further Conference to 
consider the future of the House of Lords. This 
Conference has now issued its Report. The 
adoption of its proposals would reduce the Upper 
House to more reasonable dimensions and would 
probably improve its quality. On the other 
hand, the Report has fatal defects: it retains in 
some degree the hereditary principle, and in the 
case of disputes between the two Houses it does 


not fully safeguard the supremacy of the House. 


of Commons. There is no sound reason why 
peers qua peers should continue indefinitely to 
sit in the House of Lords. Nor can we see 
why, in the case of a difference between the 
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Upper and Lower House, the former should be 
in a position to exert as much authority as the 
latter in arriving at a compromise. 


THE Budget presents two features of interest. 
In the first place, so far as direct taxation is 
concerned, it lays no extra burden on smaller 
incomes ; indeed, by the allowance of 25/. for a 
wife and the raising of the maximum income to 
which allowances of this kind apply, its effect is 
rather the reverse. On the other hand, by raising 
the income tax from 5s. to 6s., reducing the 
supertax level from 3,000/. to 2,500/., and 
increasing the supertax from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d., it 
puts a heavier burden on the larger incomes. 
This is undoubtedly a move in the right direction, 
though it errs in the direction of excessive caution, 
in the manner of all British Budgets. In the 
second place, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has introduced a novelty in the shape of a tax 
on luxuries. It is to be hoped, however, that 
we shall not adopt precisely the French list of 
luxuries, which includes books! The weakness 
of the proposal is that a Select Committee is to 
settle the details. In the meantime, luxury- 
buyers will no doubt lay in supplies of articles 
which appear likely to be regarded as luxuries. 
So long as we permit the manufacture of a host 
of articles of luxury and allow people to retain 
incomes large enough to buy them freely, we 
may as well tax luxuries, though it will be easy to 
schedule the wrong things. 


THE past month has seen quite a number of 
political changes. Lord Derby has gone to 
Paris as Ambassador, a post which fortunately is 
not difficult to fill at the moment. Lord Milner 
has gone to the War Office, where his administra- 
tive ability and his hatred of inefficiency will be 
great assets. Whatever else he may be, Lord 
Milner is no respecter of persons and his influence 
will be solely on the side of efficiency, which has 
not been a strong point with the War Office. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain has entered the War 
Cabinet, but has strengthened it very little. 
Lord Rothermere, after losing the country the 
services of three distinguished men, has resigned, 
and been succeeded by Sir William Weir, the 
Director-General of Aircraft Production. Lord 
Northcliffe is continuing his work “ until the 
Government can find some one else to carry on 
his tasks,’”’ which should not be difficult. 


Tue Report of Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s 
Committee on Commercial and Industrial Policy 
after the War has just been published. It will 
prove a bitter disappointment to the full-blooded 
Protectionists. It toys with dumping, pivotal 
industries, and development of trade with our 
Allies, but rejects a comprehensive tariff. 
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Mr. Hayes Fisher’s Housing ‘Pétiey. 


7 HE Government’s proposals for dealing 
with the housing situation which will 
exist on the conclusion of the War are 
‘contained in a Circular issued by the Local 


Government Board to Local Authorities and 
dated March 18, 1918. 


There is a preliminary general criticism with 
regard to the policy contained in this Circular 
which raises a constitutional issue. The policy 
in the Circular was never submitted to the 
House of Commons, and the Local Government 
Board have gone behind Parliament in asking 
Local Authorities to take action on the basis of 
proposals which will require legislation and the 
grant of large sums of money. It is true that 
Parliament will ultimately have to consider the 
Bill giving legislative sanction to the proposals ; 
but in view of the fact that Local Authorities 
will have prepared their schemes on the basis of 
this Circular, the Local Government Board is 
to a large extent prejudicing Parliament in 
dealing with the matter. Whatever may be 
said respecting Government Departments usurp- 
ing the function of Parliament in regard to 
urgent war measures, there can be no excuse 
for dealing with an after-war problem in this 
way,the more so as millions of money are involved 
and the future of housing reform for years to 
come may depend upon the manner in which the 
immediate post-war policy is framed. 

The proposals in the Circular of March 18 
may be summarized thus :— 


(a) Capital.— The Circular, quoting the 
Treasury, indicates that the policy of the latter 
body is to try, so far as possible, to avoid finding 
capital. The Local Authorities are to raise 
their own loans ; and any loan that may be made 
by the State will be at the full market rate of 
interest, and not at the preferential rates ordin- 
arily allowed for Housing loans, in order that 
Local Authorities may be encouraged to borrow 
on their own credit rather than through the 
State (Paragraph 2). 

(6) Financial Assistance—This will be given 
by the State in the form of a grant of a percentage 
of the loan charges sufficient to relieve the Local 
Authority of 75 per cent of the estimated annual 
deficit on its housing scheme. The deficit will 
be calculated on the basis of the estimated 
annual expenditure and the estimated annual 
income over a period of years (seven years is 
suggested). The Local Authority, therefore, 
will have to bear the remaining 25 per cent of the 
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annual loss subject to the qualification mentioned 
below. At the end of the transition period the 
property will be valued, and 75 per cent of the 
excess of the amount of the loan outstanding 
over the then value of the property will be borne 
by the State (Paragraph 2). 

Where 25 per cent of the annual deficit in 
respect of any scheme would exceed the produce 
of a penny rate, the Local Government Board is 
given power to sanction a further subsidy from 
the State, provided that the amount of the deficit 
to be borne by the Local Authority shall not 
be reduced below the produce of a penny rate 
(Paragraph 3). 

(c) Conditions of Assistance.—It is only in the 
exceptional circumstances of the national emer- 
gency that the Government propose to give 
substantial financial assistance (Paragraph 6). 
Further, it will be a condition of any assistance 
given that the erection of the houses shall be 
commenced within two months from the date of 
the sanction of the Board to any loan, and that the 
houses shall be completed within twelve months 
from such date unless there are special circum- 
stances justifying an extension (Paragraph 13). 

We have already pointed out the general 
criticism on constitutional grounds, but the 
policy as set forth in the Circular and the speeches 
of the President is open to serious criticism on 
its own merits. In considering these criticisms 
it is necessary to bear in mind that the large 
number of houses required (amounting to at 
least 350,000 for England and Wales and 120,000 
for Scotland) must not merely be built after the 


War, but built with the least possible delay. 
This is necessary, not merely that homes 
may be provided, but that unemployment 


may be prevented after demobilization. If 
the building is to start immediately after the 
War, the necessary plans and schemes must be 
ready before the War ends. In other words, the 
schemes must be prepared at once. It is also 
necessary to bear in mind that, while there are 
many Local Authorities which are anxious to 
carry out their duties,even though by so doing 
they cast a burden upon the rates, there are a 
number of Authorities, particularly in rural 
districts and the small urban districts, which are 
in any case adverse to building, and to these the 
prospect of a burden on the rates will be a 
determining factor in preventing or delaying 
action. Thus there are Rural Councils which 
made no return or a “nil” return to the Local 
Government Board’s questionnaire of July 28, 
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1917, despite the fact that their officials reported 
a shortage in their district. 

As we shall show, the policy contained in the 
Circular will fail to secure the erection of the 
necessary houses immediately after the War 
because :— 

(a) It does not recognize the ultimate re- 
sponsibility of the State for seeing that the 
necessary houses are provided. 

(b) It is calculated to produce delay or inaction 
on the part of Local Authorities, and does not 
provide adequate machinery for preventing such 
delay or inaction. 

(c) The defects contained in (a) and (6) are 
not cured by any provision for securing that 
private enterprise will play any large part in 
providing houses immediately after the War. 

These points may now be considered in more 
detail. 

The ultimate responsibility of the State is not 
recognized. Not merely is there no suggestion, 
either in the Circular or in Mr. Hayes Fisher’s 
speeches, to the effect that the State will build 
when the Local Authority does not, but the 
Circular does not even promise that the necessary 
capital will be found by the State. On the 
contrary, it is said in Paragraph 5 that 
“the precise date at which the execution of any schemes 
approved by the Board can be commenced must depend on 
circumstances which cannot at present be foreseen, and that 
the financial position may be such that it may be necessary 
to give precedence to the more urgent cases,even to the 
exclusion for the time being of the less urgent.” 


This not merely indicates a shirking of responsi- 
bility by the State, but also affords a direct 
encouragement to the more reactionary Local 
Authorities not to take action. 

No definite duty is thrown upon the Local 
Authorities. ‘The whole tone of the Circular is to 
the effect that Authorities are asked rather than 
required to prepare and submit schemes. The 
following quotation from Paragraph 17 of the 
Circular illustrates this :— 

“Mr. Fisher trusts that, in regard to each district in 
which there is an admitted need for the provision of 
additional houses for the working classes which the Local 
Authority are of opinion will not be met by any form of 
private enterprise, the Local Authority will at once give 
instructions for the preparation of a housing scheme if this 
has not already been done, and submit their proposals to 
the Board with as little delay as possible.” 


This is an encouragement to the more backward 
Authorities to delay or not take action. Further, 
while it is said that financial assistance will only 
be given for building started within two months 
of the loan being sanctioned, there is no limit of 
time given within which Local Authorities are 
required to submit their schemes or proposals for a 
loan. ‘This again will lead to serious delay on 
the part of all but the more progressive 
Authorities. 
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There is no indication that Local Authorities which 


do not take action where there is a shortage will 


suffer in any way. Mr. Hayes Fisher has indicated 
in his speeches that Authorities which do not take 
action can be replaced by-~ other authorities. 
Thus, in his speech to the National Housing 
and ‘Town-Planning Council on March 14, Mr. 
Fisher said: ““ My motto with regard to those 
Authorities who won’t move in this matter is : 
‘If you won’t move on you must move off.’ ” 
But there is nothing of this kind stated in the 
Circular. If this means, as indicated in other 
speeches of Mr. Fisher’s, that where a District 
Council does not act it will be replaced by the 
County Council, this should be specifically stated. 
But even then the policy will be inadequate 
unless the District Council is required to 
submit its scheme within a definite period. 
Further, it will be necessary in such a case not 
merely to authorize County Councils to act, 
but to direct them to do so. Moreover, provision 
would have to be made for seeing that the County 
Council actually did the work, or in default that 
the State itself took action. 

The speech of Mr. Hayes Fisher in reply to a 
deputation of the London Labour Party on 
March 21 shows, however, that the Local 
Government Board has no intention of taking 
the power to act in default. The following 
passages may be quoted to illustrate this :— 


“I cannot say too strongly that it would be a most 
unfortunate day if the State should find itself in conflict 
with Local Authorities. It is all very well to talk of 
mandamuses, but there is nothing more difficult than to 
compel Local Authorities to do something they have not 
the faintest intention of doing. Don’t antagonize them if 
you can help it....If we tell the Local Authorities that if 
they do not do something quickly we will do it for them, we 
are up against local officials. We should have to send down 
people to select land, and then look to water supply and 
drainage, and the means of access from the town to where 
the houses were placed.” 


It is quite true that it is desirable not to anta- 
gonize Local Authorities, but where an Authority 
does not mean business the situation will be too 
critical for prolonged negotiations on the basis 
of gentle persuasion to produce adequate results 
within the necessary time. 

The defects with regard to more backward 
Authorities might have been to some extent 
obviated if the financial terms themselves were 
sufficiently attractive to induce them to act. 

This, however, is not the case. With regard 
to the limitation of the loss to a penny rate, it 
is important to notice that this limit is only 
discretionary on the part of the Local Government 
Board. Further, there will be considerable 
additional burdens placed upon the rates after 
the War owing, e.g., to the fact that roads will 
require a large amount of repair. Also the 


Local Authorities, anxious to keep down their 
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rates, will contend that although the loss on the 
original scheme may be limited to a penny rate, 
there is no guarantee that they will not have 
to carry out further schemes in subsequent years 
which will also involve further burdens upon the 
rates. In any case the less progressive Authorities 
will not be likely to embark on large schemes 
involving a certain loss, even if that loss is 
limited to a penny rate. 

Moreover, the fact that the Local Authority 
‘will have to bear 25 per cent of the loss in capital 
value owing to building immediately after the 
War will encourage Local Authorities to delay 
sending their schemes forward. If, as is 
. estimated, the cost of building immediately 
after the War will be 60 per cent higher than in 
1914, and will ultimately fall to a figure which is 
only 30 per cent higher, a housing scheme which 
costs 160,000]. immediately after the War will 
only be worth 130,000/. (less seven years’ de- 
preciation) at the end of the seven years, and 
the Local Authority would have to bear 7,500/. 
of the resultant loss. On the other hand, the 
Authority which delayed action would avoid the 
whole or part of this loss, and therefore be in a 
better position than the Local Authority which 
built in the immediate post-war period. 

The nature of the financial terms, therefore, 
will make both for inaction and delay. 

In the case of contiguous urban districts, 
especially in the neighbourhood of big towns 
like London and Birmingham, there will be 
special additional reasons for delay by the 
Authorities. The fact that the scheme will in 
any case involve a loss will mean a conflict 
between, e.g., Suburb A. and Suburb B. and the 
London County Council (who have power to 
build outside their area) as to which of them 
shall provide the houses. A. and B. will both 
contend that the houses -are required for people 
‘working in London and that the London County 
Council should provide the houses. ‘The London 
County Council will contend that the houses are 
really required for the benefit of people working 
in A. and B. A. will also contend that some of 
the houses are required for people working in B. 
and desirous of livingin A. All of them will tend 
to wait and see what action is going to be taken 
by the other two. The same kind of thing will 
happen in the case of a Rural District Council 
where there is an urban district or borough 
bordering on it or surrounded by it. The Rural 
District Council will contend that men working 
in the town bicycle out to the village at night, 
and that if the town made provision for its own 

eople there would be no shortage in the village. 
he town will contend that workers may live 
where they please, and that if they built more 
cottages in the town, there is no reason to think 
that the men would not still bicycle in and out 
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from the village. This kind of controversy was 
common even before the War, but will be more 
acute in future owing to the additional loss 
involved. 

What has been said in the preceding paragraphs 
shows that the Circular is not calculated to 
secure that the necessary houses are built by the 
Local Authorities, and particularly the more 
reluctant Authorities. The effects of this are 
made all the worse by the fact that the terms 
proposed are inapplicable to private enterprise, 
whether in the form of public utility societies or 
otherwise. It is doubtful whether in any case 
it is good policy to rule out all forms of private 
enterprise, and particularly the co-operative and 
other public utility societies. If all the neces- 
sary houses are not likely to be built by the 
Local Authorities, then it will be disastrous not 
to give facilities to other agencies for building. 
In their original Circular to Local Authorities 
of July 28, 1917, the Local Government Board 
themselves stated that “ the complete solution 
of the housing problem is not likely to be accom- 
plished except with the co-operation of private 
enterprise, including public utility societies.” 
But the conditions with regard to the cost of 
building and capital are such as to rule out 
private enterprise during the critical period 
unless substantial financial assistance is given. 

The financial assistance should be the amount 
of the actual loss suffered by building im- 
mediately instead of waiting. If that could be 
given to the better forms of private enterprise, 
subject to necessary safeguards, substantial 
results might be looked for. Nothing less than 
that would be adequate. Obviously it is useless 
to offer private enterprise 75 per cent of its loss. 
‘(On the other hand, it will scarcely be possible to 
offer private enterprise better terms than those 
offered to Local Authorities. Therefore the 
result may well be to exclude private enterprise. 

Finally, although there are general suggestions 
that the plans of the houses and the lay-out of the 
Yand should be up to a high standard (for instance, 
it is suggested that only twelve houses to the 
acre be built in urban districts, and eight to the 
acre in rural), there is no definite condition 
attached that the scheme should be up to a high 
standard. 

The Local Government Board policy, there- 
fore, is inadequate. It is not proposed here to 
indicate in more than the broadest outline the 
minimum requirements for an adequate policy, 
but such a policy should provide for the follow- 
ing points :— 

(a) The State must definitely recognize its 
responsibility for seeing that the emergency 
housing problem is dealt with immediately after 
the War. For this purpose it is essential that 
the State should undertake to find the necessary 
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capital, and that in the last resort, failing other 
agencies, the State itself should build. 

(5) Primarily the duty of building, or seeing 
that the houses are built, should be placed upon 
the Local Authorities. ‘They should be required 
to submit. their schemes within a definite time, 
and should be told that where they do not make 
adequate provision the State will act in default 
and they will be charged with the cost. 

(c) The fact that building costs will be higher 
immediately after the War than when normal 
post-war conditions are reached should be 
definitely recognized in framing the form of 
financial assistance to be given, whether to 
Local Authorities or private enterprise. This is 
essential in order to prevent its being to the 
advantage of the Local Authority to delay 
building. 

(d) While it may not be practicable or desir- 
able to give assistance to all forms of private 
enterprise, financial assistance should at least 
be available for public utility societies, subject 
to necessary safeguards as to limitation of profits, 
security of tenure, and other matters. 

(e) It should be a specific condition of the 
granting of assistance to any scheme, whether 
promoted by Local Authorities or otherwise, that 
a high standard, both of plans and lay-out, should 
be adopted. 


Experiments in State Control. 
Methods of Industrial Self-government. 


I. THE CONTROL OF WOOL. 


HE War, as has often been said, has pro- 
duced an Industrial Revolution, effecting 

sweeping changes in methods of produc- 
tion in the course of two ‘or three years. Its 
influence on the industrial organization has been 
not less remarkable. Some of its effects are 
necessarily embarrassing, and it is, therefore, all 
the more important to secure the benefit that 
may be derived from the lessons and experiments 
of this instructive crisis. 

When we think of industrial England in the 
last great war and compare its circumstances 
with our circumstances to-day, we can see that 
our national capacity for organization, if in certain 
directions it has been disappointing and even 
alarming, has made some progress in a hundred 
years. A century ago there was no check on 
the demoralizing consequences of trade dis- 
location. When the Orders in Council and the 
Berlin decrees threw thousands of people out of 
employment, the wise men of that generation 
could only wring their hands and deplore the 
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hard fate of the world. Bewildered and stupefied: 
by the spectacle of the new forces in economic 
society, humanity seemed less capable than ever 
before or since of taking measures in its own 
defence. Cobbett summed up the remedial 
policy of that generation in his famous phrase 
about the upper classes approaching the workmen 
with a halter in one hand and a bowl of carrion 
soup in the other. 

We should do our modern statesmanship 
more than justice if we suggested that the very 
useful experiments tried in this war were all 
inspired by a new and wide consciousness of 
social responsibility. The truth is that war 
has compelled organization for its own needs. 
We have carried out a social revolution, for 
example, in the woollen industry, but the driving 
force has been the necessity of supplying the 
army with clothes and blankets. ‘This aspect 
of the experiments is brought home to us by the 
fact that the Government Department which 
presides over them is the War Office. The 
extent of the War Office demand may be ap- 
preciated when we state that it has required 
about forty times as much woollen and worsted 
cloth as in normal times, fifty times as much 
woollen hosiery, and sixty times as many 
blankets. In the first three years of the War 
the War Office placed contracts for our own 
armies for about 100,000,000 yards of woollen 
and worsted cloth, 115,000,000 yards of flannel, 
20,000,000 blankets, 25,000,000 pairs of woollen 
drawers, 60,000,000 pairs of socks, and 10,000,000 
woollen vests. In addition, we have to remember 
that our mills have been largely supplying the 
wants of our Allies, and that the provision of this 
need as well has been undertaken by the War 
Office. 

The mention of these figures shows also 
that the problem of manufacture was not the 
only problem, and that the question of the 
supplies of wool was becoming urgent. It was 
obvious that if the Government left this task 
to the ordinary processes of the market, the 
price of wool would rise to an extraordinary 
figure, and also that less wool might come to our 
shores than was needed for the use of the army, 
quite apart from the necessities of the general 
public. Some of it might go to enemy countries ; 
some of it might be held up by neutrals for use 
after the War. Consequently it became neces- 
sary in 1916 to take drastic measures. In that 
year the Government bought first the home- 
grown, and later the Australian and New Zealand 
clips. From that moment the Government 
assumed a new responsibility to the trade in 
virtue of controlling its raw supplies. The 
Government, that is, had to decide how the 
wool in excess of its own requirements should be. 
distributed and used. 
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The industry on which these vast responsi- 
‘bilities were thrown was itself singularly weak 
in organization. It has been argued in some 
quarters that the Government would have done 
wisely to put its needs before the industry at the 
start and leave the industry to make its own 
arrangements for supplying them. This argu- 
ment overlooks the condition of the industry 
as it was organized before the War. Neither 
employers’ associations nor trade unions were 
anything like so strong or so representative as 
in the cotton industry, and it is doubtful whether 
the employers, with their strong individualist 
traditions, could have been brought to act with 
the trade unions in the wholehearted manner 
necessary to make a success of any such ex- 
periment. ‘To-day there is a joint Board at 
Bradford, but a good deal has happened to teach 
the industry to work together in the last three 
years. 

It was in truth the common experience or the 
‘common anticipation of hardship that produced 
the Control Board. The Army Contracts De- 
partment, employing a number of officials with 
expert knowledge, and assisted by an Advisory 
Committee representative of employers and 
trade unions, was obliged to put restrictions on 
the consumption of wool in view of the con- 
tingencies of submarine warfare. The trade 
was suspicious, and men who had stocks of wool 
on their premises could not understand why they 
should not turn the wool into cloth. It was to 
‘dissipate this mistrust and to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the industry that the Woollen Control 
Board was set up last summer. The Board consists 
of thirty-three members, eleven being officials of 
the Department, eleven representatives of em- 
ployers’ associations, and eleven representatives 
of trade unions. The Board meets as a rule 
every week in Bradford. 

What are the main features of this scheme, 
so far as it bears on industrial life ? 

1. There is first the principle of rationing. 
Supplies are not unlimited. In the ordinary 
course a deficiency of supplies means a general 
scramble, with the result that certain districts 
and certain mills go short. In this case an 
equitable distribution is secured by means of 
a system of local Rationing Committees, which 
acquaint themselves with the machinery and the 
normal consumption of wool for each mill. 
These figures all go before a Central Rationing 
Committee, which compares the demand so 
sanctioned with the supply, and allocates to each 
district its due proportion of the available wool. 
Trade unionists as well as employers are to be 
found on the committees. Here is then a 
principle of the greatest importance: the prin- 
ciple that in times of crisis it cannot be left to 
the forces of supply and demand to determine 
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the distribution of the raw material of an 
industry. In this case the justice of the new 
principle has been universally recognized because 
the raw material has been bought by the tax- 
payer. But social students will not be slow to 
see in this scheme a principle that would apply 
in other circumstances, for it is clear that the 
nation as a whole is vitally interested in the 
fair and economical distribution of raw material. 
Nobody can pretend that an arrangement by 
which one textile district is out of employment 
while another is in full employment is to the 
national advantage, or that public policy does 
not require a fair distribution of leather between 
the industries that need it for the making of 
boots and those that need it for the making of 
harness. 

2. A-second important principle is the principle 
of costing. An immense expansion of Govern- 
ment orders means, almost inevitably, a great rise 
in prices. The War Office decided to protect the 
taxpayer from this danger by calling upon the 
producer to supply this or that service, not on 
the ordinary terms of commercial profit, but at 
a fixed rate of remuneration. The Costings 
Department examines the books of spinners and 
manufacturers in the different districts, and 
decides what is the reasonable cost of production 
after discussion with representative committees. 
‘These costs are called conversion costs, and they 
represent payment for services based on the 
cost of the operations performed at the various 
stages of manufacture for definite periods in 
advance. Allowance is made for a reasonable 
profit. There is a fixed rate for each district, 
an atrangement which leaves a reward for 
individual enterprise and skill. 

At first this system applied only to army work, 
but a most important development has occurred 
during the winter. The trade union representa- 
tives on the Board of Control raised the question 
of profiteering in the civilian trade, and in 
response to their demand a scheme for supplying 
standard civilian clothes has been prepared. A 
certain quantity of wool is allocated for this 
purpose, and payment is made for the production 
of this cloth on the same principle. Thus the 
civilian customer will be able to buy a suit of a 
guaranteed standard of quality at a fixed price: 
an innovation of great significance, of which we 
shall probably hear more when the War is over. 

3. The capital feature of the whole scheme is 
its recognition of the principle of industrial self- 
government. Asa representative body the Board 
has one weakness. Unlike the Cotton Control 
Board, to be considered in a second article, the 
Woollen Control Board has no representation of 
the merchanting interest. Otherwise it is com- 
plete, though, of course, the official members 
are only present from the accident that this 
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particular body has been set up to co-operate 
with the War Office. The contrast between the 
atmosphere and the methods of the industry 
before the War, and the atmosphere and the 
methods of the corporate body taking decisions 
on vital questions affecting the whole industry, 
and treating each firm in its proper place as part 
of an organization and not an isolated unit of 
private enterprise, is striking and illuminating. 
At each stage organization has been forced on 
the industry by circumstances. For the settle- 
ment of conversion costs representative groups 
were necessary. When the Department took 
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decisions in which the trade had no confidence, 
it was only by organization that effective protest 
could be made. The work of the Rationing 
Committees has drawn individual producers 
together ; and the work of the Substitution Com- 
mittees has brought employers and_ trade 
unionists on to common ground. It is impossible 
to suppose that all these lessons have been learnt 
only for the War. It will be interesting in a 
later article to turn to another side of control. 
and see what lessons can be learnt from the work. 
of the Cotton Board. 


International Economic Relations. 


VII.—Federalism and Economic Policy. 


HE first principle of the new international 

order, on the economic side, is, we have 

said, that economic policy should every- 
where be subject to democratic control, and, 
in accordance with this principle, we rule out, as 
incompatible with the ideal to be aimed at, 
current German and other projects for Zoll- 
vereins and “‘ economic superstates,”’ and “ large- 
scale economic blocks’ organized on business 
lines. Peoples must be as free to control their 
economic relations with their neighbours as they 
are to control education or the liquor trade or 
any other issue of public policy. 

But, taken by itself, this statement of policy, 
however unexceptionable, will not carry us very 
far towards a new international order; for we 
have still to ask ourselves whether the self- 
governing units to which, in principle, we are 
disposed to commit the responsibilities of 
economic policy will, in fact, be equal. to the 
task. Granted that Serbia, Courland, Lithuania, 
Belgium, and the other national units which the 
Germans hope to absorb into their economic 
empire ought to control their own destinies 
rather than become mere pawns in the large 
designs of the German Economic General Staff, 
are these small-scale Governments really equal 
to coping with the economic problems of the 
world as it is to-day ? Granted that the German 
solution, the big business programme, is material- 
istic and brutalizing and destructive of national 
self-respect, is it not, in fact, inevitable? Are 
not the Marxians right in holding that, whether 
we like them or not, it is towards large and 
soulless concentrations of this kind that the 
modern world is and must be moving? “ The 
political units of Europe must be smaller and 
more numerous, and the economic units of the 
world must be larger and fewer,” wrote an 


American thinker recently in a _ progressive 
journal,* unconscious of the applications that 
Germany might make of the remark to Belgium 
and Lithuania. He based his argument on the 
undeniable effects of the Industrial Revolution, 
on the elimination of distance, the interdepen- 
dence of nations, the immense growth of trade 
and intercourse. How are these facts and forces 
to be reconciled with the preservation of national. 
individuality and self-respect and the democratic 
control of economic policy ? 

To this question, which will reappear in 
innumerable forms at the coming settlement, 
there is only one answer. The solution lies in 
a readjustment of political institutions to meet 
the new economic situation. If the Industrial 
Revolution has taught the business magnate 
and the captain of industry to think imperially, 
continentally, internationally, democracy must 
learn the same lesson. Large-scale economic en- 
terprise must be balanced by large-scale political 
organization. Big Business must be controlled 
by Big Politics. 

What forms should this “ Big Politics ” take ? 
And how can they be made compatible with 
what is valuable and deserving of preservation 
in the smaller political units ? 

“ Big Politics’ in the coming age will take 
two forms, the first federal, and the second 
international or worldwide. Institutions must 
be devised to enable the large-scale economic 
areas, into which the world is perforce becoming 
divided, to become true political areas or common- 
wealths, so that whatever enterprise is carried 
on in them is subject to political control by a 
central authority acting on behalf of and for the 
welfare of all the peoples concerned. The 


* Mr. K. Poole in The New Republic, January 19, 1918. 
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problem here involved is the problem of 
Federalism and Economic Policy. Institutions 
must also be devised to enable the peoples of the 
world to control the economic life and develop- 
ment of the world, and, in particular, such 
problems and activities as are manifestly inter- 
national and are of vital.interest and concern to 
the life and welfare of mankind as a whole. 
The problem here involved is the problem of 
Internationalism and Economic Policy. 

Let us first deal with the problem of Federalism. 
When economic policy and federalism are men- 
tioned in the same breath, the word “‘ Zollverein ”’ 
generally leaps to the lips. But a “‘ Zollverein ” 
and a federal system are, as a matter of fact, 
mutually inconsistent. A Zollverein is an agree- 
ment or contract between politically independent 
communities. Federalism involves the absorp- 
tion of political sovereignty and control into a 
single composite whole. While Germany  be- 
tween 1829 and 1871 is the best, practically the 
only, example of a successful Zollverein, the 
British Commonwealth is the best example of 
the federal solution of economic problems. 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa, all in their 
several ways, have during the last half-century 
formed political unions of their constituent 
provinces, and thus brought into existence 
“large-scale economic areas”? under unified 
control, in place of a number of small-scale 
provincial areas with petty and often divergent 
policies. South Africa only reached this con- 
summation in 190g after repeated attempts to 
solve her economic problems by the method of 
the Zollverein or “‘ Customs Convention.” It 
was because the divergent interests of the coast 
and the inland provinces could not be brought 
into harmony by the process of negotiation 
between independent Governments that South 
African statesmen, British and Dutch, were 
forced to expand their area of vision and to 
devise a constitution which made all these 
problems at one stroke questions, not for Natal 
and the Transvaal, the Orange Free State and 
Cape Colony, but for the people of South Africa 
as a whole. The case for “the large-scale 
economic area under democratic control” has 
never been better put than in the famous 
Selborne Memorandum which inaugurated the 
movement which led to the unification of South 
Africa. 

When we pass, however, from the constituent 
federations of which the British Commonwealth 
is composed to the problem of its central govern- 
ment and its relations to economic policy we are 
in a more difficult region. That the self- 
governing peoples of the Commonwealth as a 
whole, rather than the people of the United 
Kingdom alone, ought to be responsible for the 
defence, the foreign policy, and the issues of 
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peace and war for the Commonwealth is now 
common ground among all who have reflected on 
the subject. ‘The day is past when the peoples of 
the self-governing Dominions can be expected 
to pour out their blood and treasure in response 
to decisions in which they have not been con- 
sulted, and to honour pledges in which they 
have had no voice. But how far do these issues 
which concern the whole Commonwealth include 
questions of economic policy ? How far does a 
federal programme for the British Commonwealth 
include a central control of economic policy ? 

Careful analysis is needed before this question 
can be answered, for we here face a problem in 
federalism which is unique not only in British 
history, but in the history of the world. The 
British Commonwealth is at war as a‘single 
State. It will make peace as a single State. 
It will enter into binding arrangements as a 
single State. It will figure in the conferences of 
the League of Nations as a single State. But 
that State will be a power stretching throughout 
five continents, and, as a necessary result both 
of its territorial discontinuity and its -traditions 
of autonomy and independence, its functions of 
government will be decentralized to an extent 
hitherto unknown. 

The extent of this decentralization and the 
difficulties arising from it can best be made clear 
by a single instance. President Wilson has put 
forward amongst his other proposals for the 
new order an international agreement for “ an 
equality of trade conditions”’ between the 
Powers. What he clearly has in mind by these 
words is the establishment, under international 
guarantee, of a universal most-favoured-nation 
system, similar to that inaugurated by Cobden 
and Napoleon III. in 1860. Supposing he asks 
the British Commonwealth to enter into such 
an agreement. The Imperial Government, to 
whom his request must be addressed, is not in 
a position either to accept or to refuse it ; nor 
would it be so even if the self-governing 
Dominions were represented in a Federal Parlia- 
ment and an Imperial Cabinet. It could only 
pass the request on to the various Governments 
and Parliaments in the Commonwealth with 
whom the tariff-making function actually rests. 
But those Governments and Parliaments in their 
turn could not accept or reject the proposal ; for 
they are not in a position to enter into inter- 
national agreements. They are subordinate 
bodies whose powers are limited by the 
Acts of the Imperial Parliament which created 
them. The constitutional course would pre- 
sumably be for them to pass resolutions, if 
they so desired, empowering the Imperial 
Government to enter into such engagements 
in their name. So far as the Imperial 
Government is concerned, this was, as a matter 
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of fact, the procedure adopted in the case of the 
Paris Resolutions ; and the replies received from 
the Governments of the various Dominions and 
Dependencies bore eloquent testimony to the 
op eee between the local economic interests 
of different parts of the British Commonwealth. 

But if an international most-favoured-nation 
agreement and the Paris proposals for tariff 
differentiation against enemy Powers fall within 
the scope of local Dominion autonomy, it is 
equally clear that the emergence of the economic 
boycott as the appointed weapon of the future 
League of Nations must tend in the direction 
of a centralized economic control. The War 
has revealed the close relationship that subsists 
in the modern world between economic organiza- 
tion and military power, and the two are never 
likely henceforward to be disjoined ; or, rather, 
we may look forward to a new order in which 
economic power, recognized as the primary organ 
of international defence, takes the place occupied 
under previous dispensations by armies and 
navies. The Powers comprising the League of 
Nations—some of them, like the British Common- 
wealth, themselves federations of federations— 
must be armed by their citizens with authority 
to lay the offender under an interdict, like the 
Pope in the Middle Ages. This will necessarily 
involve an increase, not in the functions ordin- 
arily exercised, but in the emergency powers 
held in reserve, by the central Government. 

Democratic control of economic policy, then, 
covers, in a federal State, two distinct, if related, 
sets of problems—of which tariff questions and 
the economic boycott have been taken as typical 
instances. The first belong to the sphere of 
social policy, the second to the sphere of foreign 
polcy and defence. In the existing federal 
systems, in Germany, Australia, and the United 
States, social policy, in some of its aspects at 
any rate, comes within the purview of the central 
Government. But in the vast and discontinuous 
British Commonwealth social policy, and all 
the fiscal and other economic issues which flow 
from it, must always of necessity remain a 
matter of Dominion concern. The time will 
never come when Australian labour legislation 
will be framed in London. It is more likely, in 
fact, to be framed at the Hague or its future 
counterpart, under an international authority, 
than by the central Government in the metropolis 
of the British Commonwealth. Any attempt at 
centralization in this sphere would lead inevitably 
to a threat of secession, such as came in veiled 
language from Canada when the issue was 
raised in 1859. 

But the economic issues implicit in foreign 
policy and defence must and will become 
matters of central concern and regulation. A 
single foreign policy implies a single diplomatic 
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service, a single consular system, and com- 
mercial treaties framed in concert with the 
central treaty-making authority. A_ single 
defence policy implies, if not a central control, at 
any rate close agreement and a measure of 
standardization in matters of munitions and 
equipment. Communications, again, cannot be 
left to the sole discretion of the subordinate 
Governments. Shipping, cables, posts, harbours, 
and a are none of them purely Dominion 
questions. Some are Imperial; others perhaps 
even international. Similarly with questions 
such as immigration, the flow of capital, the 
survey and conservation of natural resources, the 
command and control of “‘ key” industries. All 
these raise issues transcending the scope and 
outlook of Dominion legislatures, whether in 
the United Kingdom or overseas. They are of 
the tissue of the large-scale world in which 
modern man is forced to live, and they can only 
be handled by large-scale authorities. 

If federal control in economic questions of 
common concern is the right course for the 
widely scattered communities comprising the 
British Commonwealth, it is $till more applicable 
to the small nations of Europe, and particularly 
to those of Eastern Europe. Thinkers of a 
certain school have taken pleasure, ever since the 
middle of the nineteenth century and especially 
since the War began, in redrawing the map of 
Europe and dividing it into national States. 
But a Europe so divided would be hampered and 
stifled in some of the essential conditions of its 
common life. The whole trend of events since 
the War began has been in the opposite direction ; 
and the urgent and appalling need for measures 
of economic Reconstruction when the War is 
over will complete the breakdown of the old 
order of exclusive tariffs and small-scale economic 
sovereignties. The question of transport alone 
will force wider views to the front. The days 
are past when Austria-Hungary could deny 
Serbia an outlet to the sea, and block her in the 
disposal of her products by land ; or when Magyar 
national selfishness could virtually cut off the 
province of Dalmatia from railway communica- 
tion with its hinterland ; or when navigation on 
the Danube and Vistula, and even on the 
Scheldt, could be successfully impeded by the 
jealousy of the Governments controlling different 
portions of their course. What Central and 
Eastern Europe needs, as both the German 
Socialists and the German Annexationists have 
rightly pointed out, and as American observers 
with their keen eye for commercial geography 
and business possibilities have constantly re- 
ported, is a far greater measure of economic 
unification and interdependence. For the 
moment, thanks to the Russian collapse, the 
Annexationists have won the day. Austria- 
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Hungary and the Ukraine, Finland and the 
Borderlands, the Balkans, Turkey, and even 
Nearer Central Asia have come under the 
domination of the German Economic General 
Staff, while Russia Proper is in a state of helpless 
disintegration. But the present position is no 
more permanent than that created by the Peace 
of Tilsit. When the Allies have won in the 
West, as they mean to win, the wheel will once 
more come full circle in the East, and liberation 
and self-determination will be the order of the 
day. But once the peoples now under the 
German overlordship are set free and have the 
scope to consider their new situation, they are 
not likely to rest content with the setting up of 
a congeries of isolated and independent nation- 
states. They will find that they can only help 
themselves by helping one another, by enlarging 
their outlook to meet their manifold common 
needs ; and they will inevitably be driven, as the 
Allied Socialist Conference Resolutions have 
already suggested, into schemes of partnership 
and federation. The recent Conference at Rome 
between the Poles, the Czecho-Slovaks, the 
Roumanians, and the Jugo-Slavs, which has 
laid down a common policy for all these peoples, 
is the first step towards the new order in Eastern 
Europe. The economic Reconstruction of this 
vast and afflicted region will, indeed, be one of 
the chief tasks which will have to be taken in 
hand in the after-war period. The fixing of 
boundaries, the protection of minorities, the 
prevention of future wars, will all yield to it in 
urgency, and even in importance; for upon the 
principles and methods adopted in handling it 
the future peace and welfare, not of that region 
only, but of the world, may rest. It was the 
economic strangulation of Serbia which was the 
immediate cause of the present war. Unless the 
problem is dealt with as a whole, new trouble is 
certain to spring from similar causes in the 
future ; and it can only be dealt with as a whole 
by enlisting the efforts of all the nationalities 
concerned in a common effort for the solution of 
their common problems—in other words, by the 
development of federal institutions. 

This is a task in which the English-speaking 
peoples, in virtue of their ideals and experience, 
have a peculiar responsibility to give help and 
guidance. The United States in particular, 
which has so many intimate ties, through its 
immigrant citizens, with the region in question, 
will be called upon to take the lead in the practical 
work of Reconstruction, if only because so large 
a proportion of the surviving membership of 
some of the peoples concerned—as, for instance, 
the Poles and the Serbs—is already resident in 
the New World. Why should not a Reconstruc- 
tion Committee be formed in the United 
States, composed of leading representatives 
of those peoples together with administrators 
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experienced in the work of relief and Recon- 
struction, such as Mr. Hoover and Mr. Raymond 
Robbins ? Such a body would not only be in a 
position to consider the problem as a whole and 
to work out plans on a broad basis, but it would 
perform the inestimable service of bringing 
together on a common platform for common 
work the leading members of competing and 
sometimes hostile races. Americans have been 
fond in the past of preaching “‘ the United States 
of Europe.” The United States of Europe is 
and always will be a dream ; for Western Europe 
is part of the overseas world, and when Europe 
is ready for federation the world as a whole will 
be ready too. But a United States of East 
Central Europe from the Baltic to the Medi- 
terranean is no dreamer’s vision, but the natural 
culmination of the chequered history of that 
unhappy region. 


Education : 
The Case for Common Sense. 


[The Federation of British Industries was invited to reply 
to the article in our March issue on ‘ Capitalism and 
Education.’ The following article has been written by 
a member of the F.B.I. Committee which drafted the 
Memorandum of the Federation. It expresses his indi- 
vidual views, and is not to be regarded as in any way 
binding on the Federation. We hope to return to this 
question in our next issue.—EpITor.] 


HE well-known deficiencies of British 
| education in the past, and the present zeal 
for reform in all directions which has 
seized upon the national conscience as a result 
of the War, have both contributed to the chorus 
of rather undiscriminating praise with which 
the present Education Bill has been greeted. 
Much of this praise is deserved. The Bill 
represents the first constructive educational 
effort for many years, and it is the work of a 
very distinguished educational expert. 

At the same time, there is considerable danger 
that the House of Commons and the country are 
being rushed off their feet by the educational 
enthusiasts, who feel that at last they have come 
into their own, and are evidently, from their 
writings, a little doubtful as to how long that 
“own ”’ will last. 

In these circumstances it is not unnatural 
that any critic of the Bill is immediately 
attacked and extensively misrepresented. Most 
of the supporters of the Bill seem to forget 
that it is necessary to regard the national 
life as a whole when proposing a measure which 
is going to affect the whole of that life. Man 
is educated in order that he may live. He 
does not, as a good many of those supporters 
seem to think (or at least try to argue), live in 
order to be educated. It is therefore only 
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reasonable, when any responsible body of opinion 
in the country advances criticisms against the 
Education Bill as at present drafted, to examine 
those criticisms and to see whether there is any 
ground for them before talking wildly of “ class- 
conscious reactionaries.” 

The case put forward by the Federation of 
British Industries appears to rest on two argu- 
ments, the first economic and the second educa- 
tional. 

To examine the first: This rests upon the 
fundamental fact which no one is likely to 
dispute, that Great Britain is a highly indus- 
trialized country. In other words, it supports a 
far larger population than its natural resources 
warrant by converting large quantities of raw 
material into finished or semi-finished products, 
and selling those products to other countries 
which are not so highly developed industrially. 
At the same time, it sells those products in 
competition with other highly industrialized 
countries, and if any measure is adopted which 
renders it more difficult or more expensive for 
Great Britain to produce and sell those products, 
the other countries will manufacture and sell the 
products instead of Great Britain, British earnings 
will diminish, and the country will become 
incapable of supporting as large a population as 
at present. There will be a long period of trade 
depression, involving reduced employment, dis- 
tress, and eventually, if it proceeds sufficiently 
far, famine or wholesale emigration. 

The first limitation upon any measure, 
whether directed to secure improved educa- 
tion or, indeed, anything else, however desir- 
able in itself, must be that it shall not injure 
industry to such an extent as to reduce the 
country’s power of competing successfully for 
a sufficient share of the foreign markets. It is no 
good to produce a well-educated and enlightened 
citizen merely to starve him or to lose him by 
emigration. When, therefore, a large body of 
manufacturers, such as the Federation of British 
Industries, expresses the opinion that the present 
Education Bill as drafted would inflict serious 
injury on a certain number of industries, it 
seems at least worth while to examine whether 
there is anything in their contentions before 
dismissing them as merely reactionary. 

It is not difficult to see that the removal of a 
certain amount of labour for a certain number 
of hours in the week must affect any industry, 
and, as it must, temporarily at any rate, increase 
to some extent the cost of production, thus 
diminish that industry’s power of facing foreign 
competition. The whole point, however, is as 
to whether this injury will be so great as to 
outweigh the advantages to be gained from an 
improved education by the country as a whole 
and by the industry concerned. 
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The contention of the supporters of the Bill, 
of course, is that any injury will be temporary 
and insignificant. This may no doubt be true 
in certain industries. If an industry is taken 
which normally employs at the present time a 
very high proportion of adult labour and whose 
circumstances will permit it to reorganize to the 
extent required with comparative ease, it Is 
probable that the removal of the young labour 
will have a very slight effect. On the other 
hand, if you take an industry—such, for instance, 
as the cotton industry—in which a considerable 
proportion of young labour is employed at 
present, in which organization has already 
reached a very high point of efficiency, and in 
which at the same time the competition with 
foreign industry is particularly close, the position 
is very difficult. It is almost as if the Govern- 
ment were to say to the schoolmaster : “ You 
must diminish the number of your teachers ; 
you must pay those teachers whom you retain 
so highly that your total salaries will be greater 
than they were before ; and you must at the same 
time teach a larger number of children, and the 
total expense of your school must not be greater 
than it was before.” It is possible that, given 
time for adjustment, given time for the higher 
and more intensive training of teachers and for 
the provision of all possible facilities for lighten- 
ing their labour, the schoolmaster could do 
this. He certainly could not do it at once, and 
yet this is what the extreme educational en- 
thusiast appears to expect the cotton industry 
to do without loss or difficulty. 

The question is not one, as so many of the 
supporters of the Bill try to make out, of whether 
child-labour is a good thing or is not—from a 
purely theoretical standpoint probably every one 
in the country would agree that it is not. It 
is a case of dealing with existing facts. Many 
industries, with the sanction of the law, employ 
a large amount of child-labour at present. The 
industry has been developed and organized on 
the assumption that this supply of young labour 
will be there, and in many cases the removai of 
that labour for eight hours a week is every bit as 
dislocating to the organization as taking it away 
altogether, since the children are units in a group, 
and if one cog in a machine is removed the whole 
ceases to work. The problem is not in many 
cases even that of employing an adult to do the 
work which was done by the child or of working 
a larger number of children in shifts, extensive 
and burdensome though even such a change 
would be where thousands of workers are 
involved. 

The reorganization required would often 
mean upsetting the whole process by which 
the industry is carried on as far as its human 
side is concerned; and it is proposed that 
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this dislocation should take place at the very 
time when the whole state of industry will be 
extremely critical owing to the readjustment 
after the War, when competition with foreign 
countries will be more intense than it has ever 
been, when every fraction of a penny added to 
cost of production will tell heavily against the 
chances of this country, and when it is imperative 
that our earnings from abroad shall be greater 
than ever. 

On economic grounds alone the manufacturers 
would seem to have at least some reason for 
asking that this very drastic change should be 
brought in gradually and with due caution. 

When we turn to the educational side they 
would also seem to have some grounds for their 
contention. Elementary education in this 
country has notoriously been inefficient. The 
causes are well known. There have not been 
sufficient teachers; those teachers have been 
insufficiently paid, and have suffered from the 
blighting effects of poor prospects and an 
insecure future. Although many, to their eternal 
credit, have done admirable work even in 
these discouraging circumstances, it is a matter 
of common knowledge that there are a consider- 
able minority who, through very little fault of 
their own perhaps, are unfit for their work, and 
some few who have deliberately seized every 
opportunity for exercising a harmful and anti- 
national influence. 

In secondary education the case is not so bad, 
but here it is extension which has been wanted ; 
many more teachers, much more money, and 
far greater accommodation must be provided 
before secondary education in this country can 
be extended to all the children mentally capable 
of benefiting by it. The same applies, perhaps 
even more forcibly, to the Universities. 

Of these three necessities—money, teachers, 
and accommodation—only one—money—is im- 
mediately available, and that only if the country 
is prepared to put its hand a good deal more 
deeply into its pocket than it will be likely to 
relish directly after the War. 

We therefore come back to this hard fact, 
however alluring a prospect certain provisions 
of the Bill or certain passages in Mr. Fisher’s 
speeches may hold out to us, that we shall have 
only a certain amount of cloth, and we shall have 
to cut our coat according to it. 

We can, of course, choose the fashion of that 
coat. We can say that we will improve elemen- 
tary education, and provide a thorough secondary 
education for the clever children of all classes, as 
the Federation of British Industries suggest ; or we 
can let this go and provide an eight-hour-a-week 
smattering for every one ; but we certainly can- 
not do all three at once, and it is not the slightest 
good harbouring the delusion that we can. 
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If we choose the eight-hour continuation 
(and the Bill as drafted means choosing this, 
since, human nature being what it is, no Educa- 
tion Authority acting under the Bill and faced 
by inadequate means will be able to avoid 
sacrificing improvement of elementary or full- 
time secondary education to the necessity of 
carrying out the eight-hour scheme as rapidly 
as possible), we shall deliberately have chosen 
the following disadvantages :— 

A dislocation of industry and consequent 
diminution of national prosperity, very serious 
in some trades, less serious in others, but 
negligible in none. 

An indefinite postponement of that radical 
reform of our elementary education, including 
the position of the teachers, which every one 
admits to be necessary. 

An equally indefinite postponement of any 
extension of our full-time secondary and Uni- 
versity education to the point of accommodating 
every child mentally capable of benefiting, which 
is admittedly a more vital need than ever before 
when so many of our best young “ trained 
minds ”’ have been lost to us for ever. 

We shall gain a certain vague diffusion of rather 
scrappy knowledge—eight hours a week can 
scarcely provide “‘ education ” in any real sense— 
among a very large number of children, many 
incapable of drawing any benefit from it ; and we 
shall only get this gradually, as the provision of 
the necessary teachers and their training will be 
a matter of some years, unless we repeat former 
unhappy experiments in the direction of the 
blind leading the blind, when we shall be doing 
active harm. 

If we adopt the other choice, and devote our 
greatest efforts to the improvement of elementary 
education, and the extension of facilities for 
full-time secondary and University education, 
we shall lose for the time being the advantages 
of keeping a partial control over all children till 
18, and such influence in the formation of 
character as eight hours a week might provide, 
and possibly shall lose the opportunity of 
detecting and cultivating a certain amount of 
late-maturing talent, though this latter risk could 
be obviated by a satisfactory and sufficiently 
elastic scholarship and bursary system. 

We shall gain, however, the enormous advan- 
tage of developing our educational system 
logically and gradually from a firm foundation, 
and we shall be spending our money—and, what 
matters infinitely more, our scanty supply of 
teachers—in the way in which we can do the 
most good in the shortest time. 

Thus, if we can establish a really sound 
elementary education up to the age of 14,'we 
shall lay a sound foundation, which does not 
exist at present, for a really efficient continuation 
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education. If we can provide the necessary 
extension of secondary and University education, 
we can give all children worth the expense and 
trouble a full mental training, thus establishing 
substantial equality of opportunity between the 
children of all classes, and at the same time 
taking the only possible means of increasing 
rapidly the supply of “ trained minds” which 
has been so appallingly depleted by war 
casualties. 

When we can draw upon the ability of all 
classes, which will only become possible when 
the able members of all classes receive an equal 
training, then our national efficiency, not = 
in industry, but in every other activity, will 
become so great that continuation education for 
all will present less risk and difficulty ; the 
foundation of a sound elementary education will 
be there, the trained teachers will be there, the 
money will be there, and the increase 1n_ the 
inventive and organizing talent available will be 
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sufficient to secure 
harm. 

There are two sides, of course, to every case. 
It is possible that eight hours a week might so. 
improve the general intelligence of the citizens 
that this gain would outweigh any loss, but 
this is at best problematical. At least those 
who support the policy recommended by the 
Federation of British Industries are entitled 
to say to those who support the Bill: ‘“ What 
we recommend contains no risk, and a strong 
probability of immediate advantage for the 
country, and still leaves open the possibility 
of adopting what you want as a logical develop- 
ment at its due time and place in a coherent 
scheme. We propose an orderly evolution and 
development ; you must prove at least that you 
have substantial grounds for anticipating benefits 
equivalent to the risks you are running before 
you can expect us to follow you willingly into. 
what appears to us to be a cul-de-sac.”’ 


that industry takes no 


Art and Life. 


Mars and the Muses. 


N the fat days of the Victorian peace the 
[ ==: had small place in the scheme of social 

well-being, and the artist less. Even in 
the more spacious times that dawned with the 
twentieth century, the artist was deemed the 
last person essential to a ‘“‘ sound system of 
economy.” Hence on the outbreak of war he 
was the first to be discarded. It was freely 
asserted that a nation at war had no use for 
artists; so they were given the choice of 
starvation, charity, or a bench in a munition 
factory. As for the poet, it was admitted he 
had a réle to play in the tuning of the nation 
to military ardour. But another and wholly 
unexpected use was found for poetry. It had, 
to be sure, long been known by wide and repeated 
experience that drink was “ the shortest way 
out of Manchester.’”’ And now was made the 
discovery that poetry was the shortest way out 
of the trenches. 

The artist, too, was soon, if grudgingly, 
recalled from his enforced retirement. Some 
things were found essential which he could do 
better than any one else. Did you desire to stir 
quiet, home-loving men to go abroad and fight 
for the liberties of Europe? or brace delicately 
nurtured women to go out-of-doors and work for 
the good of the nation? After logic and ex- 
hortation were tried, the artist, with his im- 
aginative presentment and visual appeal, was 
discovered to be the best man at these miracles 
of moral transformation. Did you wish to 


persuade people to be sparing at meals? In 
vain you wrote on every wall in large letters :— 


DON’T WASTE FOOD. 


But explain the situation to an artist, and he 
draws a picture of shipwrecked mariners which 
touches the heart even of the glutton. 

So we begin to see through artists’ eyes the 
revealing visions of a militant and vital economy 
instead of listening to the verbalisms and 
moralizings and marketeerings of a ‘‘ peace ” 
and money economy. For the artist has a way 
of getting things done which would have been 
dismissed as “ utopian” by the politician and 
the business man in their unregenerate mood of 
pre-war days. “ But,” will protest the utili- 
tarian philosopher, “ reflect on the wastefulness 
of your so-called vital economy! I cannot 
admit that precious word ‘economy’ to describe 
any system in which the artist plays a leading 
part. His extravagances are notorious.” ‘The 
retort might well take the form of a challenge: 
“* Are you quite sure that the economy of business 
is really so much more economical than the 
economy of art? Have the two systems ever 
been really submitted to the test of figures? 
If not, possibly the War has supplied the needed 
data, for has it not brought the business man 
and the artist into unusually close quarters?” 
Thereupon ensues the following dialogue between 
Utilitarian Philosopher, as spokesman of the 
business interest, and Poet, as champion of the 
arts :— 





—— OS 
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U. P. It would indeed be valuable and interesting to 
compare the business man’s cost of doing things with the 
artist’s, but I cannot see how the War helps you to do that. 
I quite fail to follow when you say the War has brought the 
business man and the artist to close quarters. 

Port. I was thinking of the posters and the illustrated 
advertisements for War Loan. The artist and the business 
man have each, as the saying is, “‘ done his bit ” in raising 
all this money, and the question is to compare the cost and 
the value of the art bit with the business bit. 

aie P. But where are the figures for this pretty calcula- 
tion! 

Port. I confess I do not know that they exist. But in 
your statistical head you doubtless carry all the essential 
figures of the War debt, so pray tell me this : what approxi- 
mately would the nation have to pay annually in interest 
on a war debt which stood where it stands to-day without 
further borrowing ? 

U. P. The actual annual charge would perhaps be 
something like 250,000,000/. But to get the real debt charge 
you must add (say) another 50,000,000/. per annum for 
‘sinking fund. 

Port. Such figures are bewildering to the plain man. 
You must help him to realize what they mean. Tell me, 
for instance, how many working-class families could be 
maintained in complete all-the-year-round leisure by a 
revenue of 300,000,000/. per annum. At a guess I should 
say about half the labour population of England. 

U. P. That would indeed be a startling idea. And 
there is, I must confess, a small element of truth in it; 
for if you take the working-man’s wage at 2/. a week, and 
his household at five inmates, then that revenue would 
‘support about fifteen million souls. But, of course, it is 
absurd to suppose the National Debt charges could be used 
‘for any such purpose. 

Port. I thank you for your lightning calculations. 
‘They have given me what I lacked, a precise idea of what 
the War debt means. Will you now have the kindness to 
tell me about the rate of interest, which I understand has 
varied widely for Government war borrowings ? 

U. P. Certainly it is the case that early in the War it 
was as low as about 4 per cent, and it gradually rose to 
over 6 per cent in 1916. Then the Government apparently 
decided to discard the bankers’ advice, and resolved them- 
selves to take in hand the control of the “‘ market rate.” 
They thereupon began to treat direct with the lending 
public, and came to terms at a sort of flat rate of 5 per cent 
‘borrowing, which seems, for the present at all events, to 
yield the Government all the money it wants. 


Poetr. I should like to hear how it was done—this re- 


duction to docility of that monster of the absolute, the 


Market Rate. 

U.P. That is a long story, but the gist of it is that the 
Government appealed to the altruistic and _ patriotic 
emotions, also to civic pride and inter-civic rivalry. 

Port. As regards the appeal to altruistic and patriotic 


-emotions, I should have thought, to judge from the posters 


and advertisements, that the more correct way to state it 
would be that the artists made the appeal and the Govern- 
ment stood by, counted the coin as it rolled in, and pocketed 
the proceeds. But let that pass. This is the question I put 
to you as a test of the vital economy of art : Jf the Government 


-had sought the aid and co-operation of the artists when the 


borrowing was at 4 per cent, might not the appeal to the lending 


public have been just as successful as at 5 per cent ? 


U.P. It is possible. 

Port. At any rate, for the sake of argument, make the 
assumption. And now will you be so good as to apply 
your mathematical brain to another calculation, in order 
to complete the comparative test? We shall arrive at a 


‘precise valuation of the two economies if you will estimate 


how many millions sterling per annum in interest would have been 
saved to the public purse if a lump sum of a few thousands had 
been handed over to the artists to spend in their way at the 
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4 per cent stage of borrowing, instead of waiting for the 5 per 
cent stage. 

U.P. The matter is altogether too hypothetical to admit 
of statistical estimate. ‘The circumstances were exceptional. 
The alleged facts do not square with the utilitarian theory 
of business. 

Port. I quite see that. To take less recompense than 
you might exact by bargaining is not the utilitarian theory 
of business, but it is a useful practice of art. And so far 
from being exceptional, it is, surely, a common custom, 
like the reading of poetry and the singing of songs in the 
trenches, where, I am told, these are favourite recreations. 
And yet I seem to remember having read that the founder 
of the utilitarian philosophy declared poetry to be an anti- 
quated form of expression, only fit to be suppressed in a 
modern community. But perhaps the utilitarian philosophy 
is stronger in the sphere of politics. So will you have the 
kindness to explain to me a certain puzzle? I observe that 
there is a deep disillusionment with politics and politicians ; 
and yet the idea of a League of Nations, which would of 
necessity be an affair of politics and politicians—or say, 
superpolitics and superpoliticians—has won an immense 
popularity in all the Allied countries. 

U.P. The explanation, I submit, is that the League of 
Nations to enforce peace is a political Utopia; and it 
generally happens that in times of national stress people 
respond with unusual sympathy to the idealistic and the 
utopian. 

Port. Your interpretation is ingenious, but it puts us 
again into the hands of the artists, though of a different 
kind from the painters. Has not the making of utopias 
been the main theme of creative social art from Plato and 
Sir Thomas More to William Morris and H. G. Wells? 
So it looks as if war was bringing into power the social artist 
as well as painter, poet, and singer. Why, even The Times 
is beginning to take a hand at this form of imaginative 
exercise. The other day a three- or four-column leader of 
its Literary Supplement appealed to the capitalist to 
turn social artist in Reconstruction. The Times promised 
him for reward the cessation of Labour troubles and the 
gratitude of the thrifty, who could then save without risk 
of confiscation, because there would then be available 
investments at once socially unimpeachable and financially 
sound. 

U. P. The laws of political economy are not to be 
disturbed even by the thunder of Printing House Square. 
An excited and abnormal public mind is to-day coquetting 
with all sorts of Reconstruction Utopias. Wait till the 
money has to be found for these fine schemes. You will 
soon see a reversion to the promptings of self-interest ; and 
then the eternal laws of supply and demand will resume 
their sway. 

Port. But suppose that under the gentle stimulus of artist, 
singer, and political utopian, the public, having got used 
to the exercise of altruistic and patriotic emotions in war- 
time and found it rather exhilarating, decides to maintain 
the practice in peace-time. And suppose the artist, having 
got his hand in, combines with architect and sculptor, 
and all three with the creators of social utopias and the 
students of social science. Might not the exhibition of their 
joint wisdom, as made visible in pictorial and plastic appeal, 
persuade the public to finance, and the workers to execute, 
the more realizable items of the reconstructive programme ? 

U. P. The flight of your artistic imagination, with all 
its suppositions and complications, is bewildering to the 
brain of a mere philosopher. So I find myself quite unable 
to frame any sort of answer to your question. 

Port. How shall I explain? You may have seen, not 
far from the British Museum, the hanging sign of the Poetry 
Bookshop. That, I believe, is a flourishing business, whose 
profits come from the reading and sale of poetry. One of 
their commercial adventures is the issue of Rhyme Sheets, 
written by the younger poets, and illustrated by the younger 
artists. I remember one of these Rhyme Sheets, written 
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by Mr. John Drinkwater, with decorations in colour by 
Mr. Lovat Fraser. For head-piece there was a stately 
city gate, through which thronged, in and out, crowds of 
gaily dressed people. The tail-piece showed a carter in 
coloured blouse, and his cart was brightly painted, and the 
horse’s harness finely garnished. The sheet contained two 
little poems. May I inflict these on you? 

U. P. I will listen. It will be a relief from your bom- 
bardment of questions. 

Poet. Here, then, is the first. It is called ‘ Holiness ’ :— 


If all the carts were painted gay 
And all the streets swept clean, 

And all the children came to play 
By hollyhocks, with green 
Grasses to grow between: 


If all the houses looked as though 
Some heart were in their stones, 

If all the people that we know 
Were dressed in scarlet gowns, 
And feathers in their crowns, 


I think this gaiety would make 
A spiritual land. 

I think that holiness would take 
This laughter by the hand, 
Till both should understand. 


U. P. I am not sure that I precisely understand what 
the writer is driving at, but perhaps the second one will 
help to make it clear. 

Port. The other piece was called ‘ The City ’ :— 


A shining city, one 

Happy in snow and sun, 
And singing in the rain 

A paradisal strain.... 

Here is a dream to keep, 

O Builders, from your sleep. 


The World 
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O foolish Builders, wake, 
Take your trowels, take 
The poet’s dream, and build 
The city song has willed, 
That every stone may sing, 
And all your roads may ring 
With happy wayfaring. 

U.P. I must confess I am more puzzled than ever as to 
what the poet wants us to do. 

Poet. Well, I should say his exhortation in the first poem 
was just this: that we should do in our old towns and 
cities what the Garden-City builders do in their new ones— 
and a little more. Garden-City-making has proved itself 
a realizable kind of utopia. It even pays a dividend, 
moderate but secure. Men of business, and women of 
leisure, architects, artists, scientists, and literary people are 
all growing used to combine in such adventures. Before 
the War it was becoming such a common affair that it 
needed a special name; and the word “ Eutopia”’ was 
invented for it, in distinction to the old Utopias, which, it 
is true, were often quite unrealizable dreams. Perhaps the 
second of Mr. Drinkwater’s two poems, though fine and 
stimulating, retains a little of the indefiniteness of the old 
kind of utopia. Probably Sir Thomas More himself had 
the distinction in mind when he invented the word and 
wrote the book. He was a habitual punster. It was the 
current fashion of wit. Though Utopia literally means 
nowhere, yet when spoken it sounds also Eutopia, which of 
course means the place where a thing is done well, 7.e., with 
skill and the creative urge of an ideal. And that, to be sure, 
is just the way the artist works, and at his best the scientist also. 

U. P. I fear the utilitarian philosophy has no more use 
for Eutopias than Utopias. 

Poet. I am sorry you should think so, because it may be 
all the worse for the utilitarian philosophy, whose disappear- 
ance from public life would indeed be regrettable, since it 
might entail serious unemployment among leader-writers. 
and political orators. 

VICTOR BRANFORD. 


of Industry. 


Trade Union Notes. 


overshadowed all other questions in the 

Labour world. As was foretold in these 
Notes last month, the changed situation on the 
Western Front has put all questions of a stoppage 
at the present time out of the minds of the 
various sections affected by the ‘ comb-out.” 
The second ballot taken by the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers resulted in a striking change 
of attitude, the Government’s proposals, to- 
gether with the Prime Minister’s explanations of 
them, being accepted by a substantial majority. 
This, however, is to be attributed, not to the 
fact that Labour likes the proposals, but entirely 
to the military situation. 


[Tex new Military Service Act has naturally 


THE new Act gives the Government very 
wide industrial powers indeed, and despite con- 


cessions made during its passage through the 
House of Commons, the Government has now 
complete power to deal with all exemptions 
by a summary procedure. It is true that, so far 
as occupational exemptions are concerned, very 
wide power had already been taken by the 
Military Service Act of January ; and this power 
has been exercised with considerable effect during 
the past month by the Order of the Minister of 
National Service decertifying large numbers of 
men in certified occupations. This new Order, 
however, does not affect men in possession of 
Protection Certificates or other classes exempted 
by administrative Order. 


It cannot be said that the industrial situation 
is by any means clear, although there is no 
immediate prospect of any trouble. There is 
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undoubtedly very general discontent with the 
Government’s policy, and should the menace 
from outside be removed, it seems probable that 
the new proposals would meet with considerable 
resistance. For instance, it appears that the 
Prime Minister wants another 50,000 men from 
the mines ; and when we remember that the first 
50,000 were secured only when the German 
attack had begun, it seems probable that there 
will be considerable difficulty in securing the 
further number. How the new situation will 
affect engineers, transport workers, and the other 
protected industries has not as yet been made 
plain, but it seems probable that the Government 
intend further drastic enlistment from these 
classes. If so they would be wise to proceed 
warily, or they may find that the first lull in the 
external war is the signal for considerable 
difficulties at home. 


EASTER was the time of Annual Conferences in 
the Trade Union world. The Shop Assistants’ 
Union and the Amalgamated Union of Co- 
operative Employees, those two rivals in the 
field of distributive trade unionism, both held 
their Conference and both passed resolutions 
expressing, at least in words, willingness to 
amalgamate, though the form of the A.U.C.E. 
resolution is far from _ being satisfactory. 
It is very much to be hoped that these 
resolutions will be followed by action in the 
immediate future. The quarrel between the 
A.U.C.E. and the Shop Assistants is a most 
unfortunate one for trade unionism as a whole, 
particularly as a very good opportunity offers 
at the present time for the rapid spread of 
organization among distributive workers. If 
only unity between these two societies could be 
secured, there would be brought into being a 
union which would at once be able to raise the 
distributive industry from the level of an 
unorganized, to that of an organized trade. 


Tue National Union of ‘Teachers at its 
Annual Conference did only one memorable 
thing, and that a very bad one. It rejected a 
motion advocating equal pay for men and 
women for the same work. At the same time it 
is good news that the proposal is to be referred 
to a referendum of the membership, and it 
is to be hoped that this referendum will reverse 
the result of the Conference’s decision. It 
is a shortsighted policy, even from the point 
of view of men teachers, to oppose equal 
pay. The men seem to think that if equal pay 
is secured men will be driven out of the pro- 
fession. Surely they are far more likely to be 
driven out if Education Authorities are allowed 
to engage women teachers at lower rates. The 
men appear to think that the adoption of equal 
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pay means the imposition of a women’s standard. 
on the men; but is there any reason why it 
should not, in effect, mean securing the men’s 
standard for the women? 


THE Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress are now putting into effect the 
resolution carried at the last Congress in favour 
of a considerable development of their activities 
along organizing and statistical lines. Mr.. 
Bramley, of the Furnishing Trades Association, 
has been appointed Assistant Secretary, and he 
shows every tendency to take his post seriously.. 
The Quarterly Circular of the Parliamentary 
Committee is in future to be obtainable by the 
general public at 1s. a copy ; and Mr. Bramley is 
already bombarding the Labour press: with 
articles explaining the new work which the 
Parliamentary Committee intend to undertake. 
This recognition on the part of the Trades Union 
Congress of the need for “‘ statistical ”’ and other 
work is a welcome sign; but if Mr. Bramley is 
really to make good, he will need much more 
assistance and very much more money than the 
Parliamentary Committee seem at _ present 
inclined to allow him. Statistical and research 
work is not acheap or easy business. It requires 
a considerable volume of trained assistance if 
it is to be well done. The Parliamentary 
Committee appear to have very little idea of the 
magnitude of the experiment upon which they 
have launched. 


THE Agricultural Wages Board has been 
proceeding with its labours. District Wages 
Committees have now been set up in most 
counties, and already the recommendations 
of these District Committees with regard to 
minimum rates are being submitted to the Wages 
Board itself. The level of 30s. set by Nor- 
folk seems likely to extend over a number of 
counties in the South of England, while Cheshire’s 
35s. may perhaps be taken as a typical recom- 
mendation in the North. These rates seem 
extraordinarily unsatisfactory, when the present 
cost of living is taken into account. The 
Wages Board has also issued a recommenda- 
tion concerning the counting of allowances 
of milk and potatoes as part of the mini- 
mum rate, and has received a report from 
a special Sub-Committee with regard to the 
standard of housing accommodation which is 
to be taken as applicable to the agricultural 
labourer. ‘This standard is to be “a five-room 
dwelling, in a proper state of repair, provided 
with satisfactory sanitary arrangements, with an 
adequate water supply, together with garden 
ground of not less than one-eighth of an acre.” 
How this paradise on earth is to be secured on 
the rates which are being laid down, the Wages 
Board has not so far explained. 
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WHILE the Wages Board has been getting into 
order, the first agricultural strike has already 
taken place, a considerable proportion of the 
agricultural labourers in Cheshire having come 
out on strike under the auspices of the National 
Farm and Dairy Workers’ Union, a body con- 
fined to the Lancashire and Cheshire district. 
The strike arose directly, to some extent, out 
of victimization, but the demand included wages, 
hours, &c., 7.e., matters which would have to 
come before the Wages Committee for con- 
sideration. 'The Wages Committee was hastily 
constituted and called together, and the strike 
ended with the reference of these matters to 
it. As we saw above, a 35s. minimum has now 
been recommended to the National Wages Board. 
One incident in this strike deserves special 
notice. The Cheshire War Agricultural Com- 
mittee held a meeting during the stoppage, at 
which some of the members threatened that the 
exemptions of the men on strike should be 
withdrawn, and finally succeeded in getting the 
matter referred to the Labour Committee, with 
power to act after consultation with the military 
authorities. Probably the gentlemen who took 
up this attitude did not realize that they were 
introducing one of the most dangerous forms of 
industrial conscription; but it is clear on 
reflection that this was the case. It is under- 
stood that a number of certificates have actually 
been withdrawn, and that a campaign of victimi- 
zation is in full swing. Prompt attention should 
be given to this matter in order to prevent any 
recurrence of such methods. 


CONSIDERABLE dismay has been caused in the 
Labour world by a speech recently delivered by 
Colonel Clay, Director of Recruiting in the East 
Anglian area. Colonel Clay announced that 
Grade III. men would be very useful in a new 
corps, to be called the Royal Marine Engineers, 
which would be used in the shipyards; and it 
has been freely rumoured that this means that 
the new shipyard at Chepstow is to be manned 
by workers under military discipline. Surely, 
after its repeated pledges against industrial 
conscription, the Government has no thought 
of breaking them in this cavalier fashion? 
Engineers may, in the present circumstances, be 
prepared to agree to a “ comb-out ” on account 
of military necessity, but they are certainly not 
prepared to agree to stepping out of their 
civilian clothes and into khaki while they remain 
at work in the engineering shops or shipyards in 
this country. 


A SCHEME is now under consideration by the 
Wool Control Board for the extension to the 
woollen and worsted industry of a system, 
somewhat similar to that which is already in 
operation under the Cotton Control Board, 
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of maintenance benefits for workers who are 
unemployed as a result of Government control. 
In the case of the cotton industry the unemploy- 
ment benefit scheme has been one of the most 
important sides of the work undertaken by the 
Control Board, which was, indeed, set up to meet 
the serious position created by a shortage of raw 
material. The Wool Control Board owes its 
origin to other considerations. Some time ago, 
however, it was found necessary to reduce the 
hours of labour, but as this coincided with an 
advance in wages there was no real hardship. 
The situation has now become more serious, and 
the industry is being driven to consider some 
provision against unemployment. It is probable 
that the scheme in the woollen industry will 
follow in general the lines laid down in -the 
Cotton Control Board’s scheme. Under this 
scheme there is a flat rate for men, irrespective 
of their wages, and a lower flat rate for women. 
Allowances are, however, made for dependent 
children. The benefits are disbursed through 
the trade unions, which thus secure an exten- 
sion of the complete recognition accorded to 
them on the Control Board itself. 


Tue Labour Party and the Trades Union 
Congress decided, on account of the military and 
political situation, to postpone their great joint 
meeting on April g in the Queen’s Hall. Very 
possibly the meeting will have been held by the 
time these Notes appear, for it is known that 
there is great anxiety to get ahead in the ranks 
of Labour and that postponement would not 
have been agreed to except under very consider- 
able stress of circumstances. Labour feels that 
the situation which has developed during the 
last few weeks, so far from absolving it from an 
independent line of policy, makes independent 
action on its part more than ever essential ; and 
it is anticipated that when the campaign begins 
it will not stop at one big meeting, or even at a 
few meetings in big towns, but will be in the 
fullest sense of the word a national campaign, 
covering the country as a whole. The activity 
of the Labour Party in the constituencies is 
already very marked. New local Labour Parties, 
covering the areas of the constituencies created 
by the Representation of the People Act, 
are being recorded every day, and everywhere 
Labour candidates are getting themselves adopted 
at a great pace. The new constitution of the 
Party does not seem as yet to have produced 
much change in the type of candidate who is 
being selected, and for the most part the new 
candidates are trade union officials, well known 
in the constituencies for which they are being 
chosen. It is, however, too early yet for the 
broader basis now adopted for the Party to 
produce any substantial change. C. 
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Adventures in Books. 


PIES, criminals, and clergymen — these 
SG: three classes of the community with 

whom I have adventured in books during 
the course of the last month. ‘ My Adventures 
as a German Secret Service Agent,’.by Capt. 
Horst von der Goltz (Cassell), introduced me to 
the first of these three categories. Von der 
Goltz, it will be remembered, came to London in 
November, 1914, under the name of Bridgman 
Taylor, and offered to supply the British Foreign 
Office with information about Zeppelin raids and 
the movements of the Emden and Leipzig. In the 
book that purports to be his autobiography he 
explains this step as a mere ruse to prevent 
his arrest as a spy. At all events, it resulted 
in his finding himself for fifteen months 
in an English prison, at the end of which 
he was sent across the Atlantic to give 
evidence of the complicity of a certain Capt. 
Hans Tauscher in a plot to blow up the Welland 
Canal in Canada during the first month of the 
Great War. All this is dramatic enough, but it 
is undoubtedly true, which is more than many 
people will think of some of the other experiences 
which von der Goltz records. He represents 
himself as a sort of super-spy who entered the 
German secret service as the result of the chance 
discovery of “‘a document that was more 
explosive than dynamite,” as having impersonated 
a Prince in Russia and there capturing for the 
Germans the secret details of an Anglo-Russian 
alliance, as having a private interview with the 
Kaiser at the famous house Wilhelmstrasse, 76— 
but why continue? It is the old staple of spy 
books served up afresh—visits to Nice and Monte 
Carlo, fascinating ladies in the service of foreign 
Governments, assassinations of innocent men 
who happen to become acquainted with State 
secrets, hairbreadth escapes, and all the rest of 
the mysteries and adventures that used to thrill 
us in the shilling shocker. 


* ¥ * * * 


Most of the best spy books—I mean those 
that can be accepted as genuine records—are in 
French, but there are a couple of English ones 
that deserve attention. One dates as far back 
as the Revolution of 1688, and contains an 
interesting and curious contribution to the 
historical documents of that period. This is the 
‘Memoirs of Secret Services of John Macky, 
Esq., during the Reigns of King William, Queen 
Ann, and King George I.,’ published by Macky’s 
son in 1726. It is not without value to bookish 


people, for one of Macky’s tasks was to prepare 
dossiers for the Electress Sophia of the chief men 
in England. Here is part of his account of 
Matthew Prior :— 

“* On the Queen’s accession to the throne he was continued 
in his office, is very well at Court with the Ministry, and is 
an entire creature of Lord Jersey’s, whom he supports by 
his advice. Is one of the best poets in England, but very 
factious in conversation ; a thin hollow-looked man turned 
forty years old.” 

The other, and more recent, book is Major 
Henri Le Caron’s ‘ Twenty-five Years of Secret 
Service : the Recollections of a Spy.’ Le Caron, 
whose real name was Thomas Beach, was a 
British Government spy on the Clan-na-Gael, 
and his book is just as exciting as any romance. 


* * * * * 


CoMING to the criminals, I find the exploits of 
about a dozen narrated with gusto by Mr. 
H. B. Irving in ‘A Book of Remarkable 
Criminals ’ (Cassell). Why is it that so many 
people are more attracted by the biographies of 
the bad than by the respectable annals of the 
good and pious? Whatever the explanation, it 
cannot be doubted that, at least so far as reading 
is concerned, there is an overwhelming majority 
who are less eager to content themselves with 
the “lilies and languors of virtue” than to 
adventure among “ the roses and raptures of 
vice.” For readers of this latter class Mr- 
H. B. Irving is a congenial guide. He has 
searched three continents for his criminals, and 
he produces them before us with an amount of 
exact knowledge that can only be the result of 
amazing research. Sometimes, indeed, Mr. 
Irving’s interest in his subject borders on the 
ruesome. He quotes a computation made by 
an Payn, the novelist, that one person in 
every five hundred is an undiscovered murderer, 
with the comment that “ this gives us all a 
hope, almost a certainty, that we may reckon 
one such person at least among our acquaint- 
ances”’: and he adds in a foot-note that “ the 
author was one of three men discussing this 
subject in a London club. They were able to 
name six persons of their various acquaintance 
who were, or had been, suspected of being 
successful murderers.” I have to confess that 
this probability does not give me any feeling of 
satisfaction. ‘‘ There are certain prejudices at- 
tached to the human mind,” says the Marquis 
de Montalt in Mrs. Radcliffe’s novel ‘ The 
Romance of the Forest,’ “ which it requires all our 
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reasoning to keep from interfering with our happi- 
ness; certain set notions, acquired in infancy, 
which assume a gloss so plausible that few minds 
in what is called a civilized country can after- 
wards overcome them.” And he proceeds to 
explain that one of these is the prejudice against 
murder. 
* * * * * 


Mr. IrvING’s criminals have been chosen 
“* from among their fellows for their pre-eminence 
in character or achievement.” Chief. among 
them is Charles Peace, whose career has caused 
him to be written about in a crowd of biographies, 
and who furnished Mr. Charles Whibley with 
material for what Mr. Irving calls “a delightful 
sketch’ in ‘A Book of Scoundrels.’ A pre- 
occupation with criminals, by the way, seems to 
have been a favourite with W. E. Henley’s 
‘““ young men,” and is perhaps to be traced to 
Stevenson. But criminals have, of course, en- 
gaged a good deal of the attention of men of 
letters ever since the days of Defoe. At the 
end of the eighteenth century they were in high 
favour, and a crop of criminal novels and dramas 
had sprung up before Byron came on the scene 
and developed the “satanic” school. Bulwer- 
Lytton, a quarter of a century later, was pro- 
bably the most prolific creator of criminals in 
English fiction, though many of his characters 
of this class were drawn from real originals. 
Thornton, in ‘ Pelham,’ is drawn from the 
actual murderer, Thurtell; Crauford, in ‘ The 
Disowned,’ owes a great deal to Fauntleroy, the 
swindling banker ; ‘ Lucretia’ is based on the 
life of Wainewright, the notorious poisoner and 
forger ; and ‘ Eugene Aram ’ and ‘ Paul Clifford ’ 
had their prototypes in actual life. Beyond 
question, there is something in criminal careers 
that wins the interest, if not the admiration, of 
more respectable and less venturesome persons. 

* * * * * 


AND now for the clergymen. They are like 
criminals in this respect at least, that both 
classes figure frequently in novels. ‘The books 
of the past month add two excellent potraits 
to the gallery of clergymen in fiction. The 
Rev. Gervase Bente in Mr. C. E. Lawrence’s 
remarkable novel ‘ Mrs. Bente’ (Collins), and 
Mr. Wilson Macnair’s Rev. Harry Crewe in 
“Glass Houses’ (Chatto & Windus), both work 
in the East End, scandalize their ecclesiastical 
superiors, and preach notable sermons denouncing 
the wickedness and hypocrisy of their parishioners. 
Nothing very original in all this, of course, but 
everything depends upon the treatment. Mr. 
Macnair handles his theme in a lively and 
epigrammatic style, but Mr. Lawrence goes very 
much deeper. His clerical hero marries a woman 
of the streets, hoping to reform her, and his s tudy 
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of a thoroughly vicious woman and of certain 
aspects of our religious life is a notable piece of 
work. Serious novelists, in these days when so 
many of us take up a book to escape from life, 
have not too easy a time of it. But it will be a 
pity if Mr. Lawrence’s able and convincing 
portrait is neglected for this reason. 
* * * * * 


BEsIDEs novels, the month has brought a few 
volumes of essays that are worth reading. Mr. 
Desmond MacCarthy’s ‘ Remnants ’ (Constable) 
is an agreeable miscellany. Its subjects range 
from Lord George Sanger and lion-taming to 
Bulwer-Lytton and Bohemia. The discerning 
reader will probably guess from this that Mr. 
MacCarthy’s book is a collection of “ middle ” 
articles, and the discerning reader will be right. 
I need only add that they bear reprinting, and 
that Mr. MacCarthy’s obiter scripta will help 
to pass a pleasant hour. Mr. R. M. Lucey’s 
“From Hour to Hour’ (Kegan Paul) is rather 
more bookish than Mr. MacCarthy’s volume. 
It discourses on authorship, the bookshelf, the 
glamour of history, as well as on work, friendship, 
and town and country. Mr. Lucey’s essays 
were written before the War, and they refiect the 
leisure and somethng of the lack of concentration 
of those distant days. The late Prof. Kettle’s 
“The Day’s Burden ’ (Maunsel) has appeared in 
a new edition. The book won attention on its 
first appearance, and readers who have not yet 
made its acquaintance are recommended to do 
so now. 

* * * *% %& 

Two books about France that deserve a place 
on‘the general reader’s library list are Madame 
Mary Duclaux’s ‘ A Short History of France ’ 
(Fisher Unwin) and A. Herbage Edwards’s 
‘Paris through an Attic’ (Dent). The first 
might be cited as a proot of the value of the now 
old-fashioned thesis that history should be 
readable. While writing the book, Madame 
Duclaux explains, “I had in view the class of 
cultivated and ignorant men and women to 
which I myself belong, and meant to offer them 
such a book as I wish some one would write for 
me about Russia or Rumania or Serbia or even 
the United States.” Madame Duclaux has an 
intimate knowledge of French history, and her 
method of handling it has enabled her to present 
it in a vivid and impressive form. ‘There are no 
formidable lists of dates or tables of dynasties 
to affright the ordinary reader. ‘The person- 
alities of the leading figures are skilfully outlined, 
and one closes the book with a feeling that the 
France of to-day is the living continuation of the 
France of the past, and that her culture and 
development are among the most precious of 
European traditions. INDICATOR. 
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Reviews. 


BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. 


TuE shortage of paper has reduced, in 
some degree, the flood of Reconstruction 
literature which had begun within 
eighteen months of the outbreak of war. 
It would, however, have been a distinct 
loss if the voyages of Jason* upon the 
ocean of Reconstruction had remained 
unchronicled, and if Mr. Brougham 
Villiers} had not given us ‘ Britain after 
the Peace. The two volumes are 
entirely different in character. Their 
subject-matter is only partly the same ; 
their lines of approach and method of 
treatment have nothing in common, 
Yet each work is a valuable addition 
to the student’s library of Reconstruc- 
tion. 


Jason’s ‘Past and Future’ is not 
only the most interesting volume dealing 
with Reconstruction which has yet 
appeared, for it is clearly the work of a 
gifted and practised writer, but it is 
one of the most important. Its main 
value lies not in its comprehensiveness, 
nor in any detailed schemes proposed, 
but in its attitude towards the problems 
of the future. Jason would be the first 
to admit that he has left untouched 
more questions than he has dealt with. 
The proposals he makes are for the most 
part general guides to policy, and not 
fully worked-out schemes ready to be 
translated into legislation. What the 
book certainly does give the reader is 
an outlook upon the questions of Recon- 
struction. As Jason himself says, “ it 
discusses a spirit which will revolu- 
tionize our way of looking at every 
programme.” ‘That spirit is the spirit 
of freedom and democracy. 

Jason applies his democratic principles 
to two main sets of problems. In his 
chapters on the waste of youth, the 
choice for our children, and the need for 
public playgrounds he is dealing with 
the educational aspect of Reconstruction. 
His view may be best expressed in his 
own words: “* We think of the children 
of the comfortable classes as naturally 
entitled to education from the possession 
of minds and bodies which can be trained 
and developed, whereas we still tend to 
think of the children of the working 
classes as the instruments of industry, 
merely to be considered in relation to 
its needs and uses. The most important 
question tha! awaits our answer in 
reconstructing our society is the question 
whether or not we mean to release the 
life and prospects of our society from 


*Past and Future. By Jason. (Chatto 
& Windus, 3s. 6d. net.) 
+Britain after the Peace : Revolution or 


Reconstruction. By Brougham Villiers. 
(Fisher Unwin, 8s. 6d. net.) 
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this, the most terrible of the legacies of 
the Industrial Revolution.” The second 
group of questions with which Jason 
deals is industrial. In a penetrating 
chapter he lays bare the causes and 
meaning of industrial discontent, and 
shows that the problem of Industrial 
Reconstruction is fundamentally the 
problem of industrial democracy. He 
analyses the new claims made by 
organized Labour, points to lessons to 
be drawn from war-time experiments, 
and develops the possibilities of Indus- 
trial Councils. _Jason’s volume will be 
widely read, and will serve as a rallying- 
point for those to whom Reconstruction 
is something more than the gospel of 
production. 


Mr. Brougham Villiers has approached 
his subject in a more formal fashion. 
He discusses the problems of demo- 
bilization, finance, industry, the land, 
and development. His thesis is that 
“ the problem before British statesman- 
ship now is that of carrying out a 
revolution ‘in due form of law’: it is 
not a choice between revolution and 
reform. Revolution we shall have in 
any case, for one-half of the work of 
revolution is already done ; we are in the 
revolution here and now.” 


Mr. Villiers begins with demobiliza- 
tion, which should take place in such a 
way that the supply of labour will be 
equivalent to the demand—a proposition 
with which every one would agree, 
but a principle easier to state than 
to apply. Though the problem of 
industry is one of production, yet “ the 
progress of industry demands cheap 
food and regular employment at good 
wages ”—an aspect of the question too 
frequently ignored. One of Mr. Villiers’s 
chief concerns is the land. He makes a 
damaging attack upon the Corn Pro- 
duction Act, and subjects the landowning 
class to severe criticism for the “ steady 
and mischievous check ” they have put 
upon rural development in the past. 
The author contends that “ the British 
people will have to get possession of the 
land.” He would settle upon it “ any 
soldier who cares to apply ” for a small 
holding, making ample provision for 
training and maintenance. The War 
has shown conclusively enough that 
our soil has not been used to the best 
advantage in the past, and there will be 
general sympathy with the proposal to 
give soldiers access to the land, the State 
providing the necessary capital. This 
policy, however, depends upon a much 
more elaborate system of transport and 
marketing than we possess at present, 
and upon the efficiency of the prepara- 
tory training given to the soldiers. Mr. 
Villiers recognizes this: ‘“ Roads, light 
railways, water, and perhaps electrical 
power and light, should be laid on to 
every estate, and convenient communal 
premises for jam-making and dairy-work 
built ; while the co-operative societies 
should be given every facility for 
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establishing themselves in the new: 
communities about to spring up.” 


For that part of the working popula- 
tion for whom other employment is not 
available, opportunities should be pro- 
vided in the work of developing our 
resources. Afforestation, the reclama- 
tion of waste lands and foreshores, the 
cutting and widening of canals, the 
making of roads, bridges, and light 
railways in places where such work, 
though beneficial, is not likely, at least 
at first, to be fully remunerative—these 
things are necessary in the national 
interest, but unlikely to be carried out 
by private enterprise. From his pro- 
posals regarding development, Mr. 
Villiers steps into a permanent Worls 
Department. Even with the develop- 
ment of private industry, and agricul- 
ture, and works of development, Mr. 
Villiers thinks “ there may still be a 
reserve of men for whom no work can 
be found here, who must either remain 
idle or emigrate.” Hence he propcses 
a scheme of assisted emigration. Mr. 
Villiers falls into the errcr of the “ work 
fund ’ theory in his cssumption of over- 
population. Moreover, it is clear that, 
with a shortage of tonnage and large 
forces to be transported to the Dominions 
and the United States when the War is 
over, there are likely to be for some 
time few berths for emigrants. 


‘Britain after the Peace,’ though it 
follows well-known lines of development, 
is bold in conception within the range of 
its contents. It is true that the many 
difficulties involved in the schemes put 
forward are not faced, but Mr. Villiers 
is to be thanked for bringing out clearly 
the large dimenson; of some of the 
economic problems of Reconstruction. 


SWINBURNIANA. 


“ Wuart is there lovely in poetry,” said 
Landor, ‘‘ unless there be moderation 
and composure?” He also said: “I 
hate false words, and seek with care, 
difficulty, and moroseness, those that 
fit the thing.” It is a peculiar irony 
that this lover of moderation and com- 
posure, this loather of false words, should 
now be reintroduced to us as the master 
of Swinburne, a poet immoderate and 
even meaningless beyond any other poet 
of his stature in English letters. The 
irony, however, is not due to the paradox 
of acritic. It existed in Landor’s own 
life. He was as violent in his passions 
and in his manners as he was classical in 
his prose. His art was all restraint, his 
life all vehemence. 


Mr. Henderson,* taking up a clue let 
fall by Mr. Gosse in his ‘ Life of Swin- 


*Swinburne and Landor. By W.B.D. 
Henderson. (Macmillan & Co., 8s. 6d. 
net.) 
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burne,’ suggests that Swinburne de- 
liberately modelled himself in many 
respects on Landor, and that in nothing 
did he play the sedulous ape to greater 
effect than in regard to his fellow- 
aristocrat and fellow-republican’s strong 
language. Swinburne, as everybody 
knows, had three idols—Hugo, Mazzini, 
and Landor—and Mr. Henderson con- 
tends that of these three the one who 
stamped his likeness on Swinburne most 
completely was Landor. Certainly, 
when one is reminded how Landor as a 
boy rushed in’ to his mother one day 
and expressed the wish that the French 
would invade this country and help the 
English people to hang George III. be- 
tween two such thieves as the Arch- 
bishops of York and Canterbury, one 
can imagine one is overhearing the 
extravagant speech of a Swinburne born 
before his time. Swinburne, again, 
might have used the phrase of de- 
testation in which Landor described 
George III.’s_ personal appearance. 
“‘His eyes,” he said, “looked as if 
they had been cut out of a vulture’s 
gizzard.” 

At the same time, even in his most 
violent diatribes, Landor was classical 
in comparison with Swinburne. He 


did not run to adjectives with the 
same vehemence. His explosions were 
genuine. Landor was an egoist who 


expressed the temper of an egoist in 
phrases that meant something. Swin- 
burne was an egoist who enjoyed his ill- 
temper as a luxury and as an occasion 
for all but meaningless rhetoric. Landor 
was masculine: Swinburne was febrile 
in comparison. Landor, to say truth, 
was an intensely interesting human 
being: Swinburne was only mildly 
interesting as a human being. Landor, 
one feels, was rich in moods, quick in 
his interests, capable of experiences : 
Swinburne seems to have had only a 
narrow and monotonous range of moods, 
interests, and experiences. 

One may admit all this, however, and 
yet agree that in his work on Swinburne 
and Landor Mr. Henderson has drawn a 
very interesting literary parallel. One 
hesitates to praise him for having drawn 
the parallel only because one doubts 
whether the thing was worth doing in 
such minute and extensive detail. The 
subject, in our opinion, could have been 
dealt with as fully as was necessary in 
five or six thousand words. To swell it 
into a large volume is to overestimate 
the importance of the study of the 
sources of Swinburne’s manners, politics, 
and literary ideas and themes. Swin- 
burne is a poet whom we have no desire 
to disparage in these days, in which the 
tide has set against him so strongly. 
The “hounds of spring” chorus from 
‘ Atalanta,’ ‘ The Garden of Proserpine,’ 
the ‘ Hymn to Proserpine,’ and a score 
or so of his other poems, will be read, we 
fancy. as long as men are capable of 
appreciating the music of English 
speech. But he is not among the great 
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poets upon whom a man will do well to 
spend long nights to the injury of his 
eyes. Swinburne may be fairly de- 
scribed as a luxury poet. And to study 
him with the incessant pencil of the 
theologian is to throw away one’s 
time. ‘ 

Still, Mr. Henderson’s book can be 
read with interest ; frequently, indeed, it 
compels interest. One is alarmed by it 
only because it is symptomatic of the 
wasteful spirit, so disastrously en- 
couraged by publishers, which seduces 
critics and scholars into writing a 
volume where an essay would do. If 
publishers would open their eyes, they 
would see that it is the critical essay, 
not the critical tome, that has most 
surely become a part of the world’s 
literature. 


Messrs. Hake and Compton-Rickett’s 
collection of Swinburne’s letters,* though 
on a lower plane of literary scholarship 
than Mr. Henderson’s book, is neverthe- 
less a volume one would regret to be with- 
out. The title of the book is hardly justi- 
fied (since these letters, written for the 
most part to Rossetti and Watts-Dunton, 
are amere fraction of Swinburne’s corre- 
spondence), but some of the letters to 
Rossetti are valuable for the light they 
throw on Swinburne as a critic of 
poetry, and some of the letters to Watts- 
Dunton interesting for the light they 
throw on Swinburne as a dependent on 
his “friend of friends.” ‘There have 
been few poets so helpless and dependent 
as the letters to Watts-Dunton show 
Swinburne to have been. In one of 
them Swinburne expresses his wish to 
order The Pall Mall Gazette for three or 
six months “ straight from the office.” 
“Will you,” he appeals to Watts- 
Dunton, “ kindly draw up and forward 
me a proper business-like order to that 
effect, and let me know if, and how 
much, I ought to pay in advance, a task 
which you, perhaps, would undertake 
for me, and I could send you a cheque 
for the amount as soon as you can get 
and send me a cheque-book?” Such 
a letter as this enables one to realize how 
absurd it is to picture Watts-Dunton as 
a vampire carrying Swinburne off as a 
victim to Putney. Swinburne, it is 
quite clear, was in need of a nurse, and 
Watts-Dunton nursed him for thirty 
years with extraordinary patience and 
success. Not being a magician, he could 
not restore Swinburne’s genius to him, 
but at least he restored his health and 
helped him to put in thirty years of life 
walking on Wimbledon Common and 
reading Shakespeare, and writing prose 
and verse not noticeably worse than the 
prose and verse of any but the best of his 
contemporaries. 


*The Letters of Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. With some Personal Recollec- 
tions by Thomas Hake and Arthur 
Compton-Rickett. (Murray, tos. 6d. 
net.) 
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Swinburne’s most dangerous habit in 
later years seems to have been that 
of reading in bed. He always read 
with the candle on the counterpane, we 
are told. But he was never really a 
bad man. He was, according to his 
latest editors, “merely a highly im- 
pressionable man who fell into vicious 
ways more by imitation and bravado 
than because he really took pleasure in 
them.”” We wish the admirers of poets 
understood a little more about human 
nature, and realized that there is no 
worse thing you could suggest of your 
hero than that his sins were, as people 
say,‘‘ faked.” The true defence of sinners 
is not that they never experienced the 
temptations and pleasures of sin, but 
that they had redeeming virtues. No 
man gets repeatedly drunk right up to 
middle age out of mere bravado. The 
editors are out of sympathy with 
Swinburne if they can believe otherwise. 
At the same time, we fancy, Swinburne’s 
praise of vice in his early poems was 
largely a matter of bravado. ‘ Poems 
and Ballads: First Series’ is a book of 
challenges as well as of music, and one 
feels that much of it was written in a 
pleasant consciousness of the shocked 
expression it would bring to the faces of 
the Victorian public. It is a book of 
entertainment rather than of passion. 
It is the British equivalent of the boastful 
diabolism of the Parisian art-student. 
Swinburne’s friends cannot have taken 
it very seriously; otherwise Jowett 
would hardly have asked him to co- 
operate first in writing a ‘ Child’s Bible ’ 
and afterwards in compiling a hymn- 
book. 

The Swinburne of the letters stands 
somewhere midway between the diabolist 
and the respectable idol of Messrs. Hake 
and Compton-Rickett. He is a man who 
loves to parade his atheism, and he has 
no churchgoer’s love for “‘ the Sabbath 
morn.” According to his editors, he was 
the most humorous of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites, but the letters are not remarkable for 
their humour. ‘They have flashes of wit, 
however, as when Swinburne speaks of 
Tennyson’s ‘ Morte. d’Albert.’ They 
are a pleasant addition to the Gosse 
biography, and the reminiscences with 
which they are mingled by the editors, 
though mainly trivial, help us to paint 
our own portrait of Swinburne. On 
the whole, it is rather like Mr. Gosse’s 
portrait. The chief difference between 
Messrs. Hake and Compton-Rickett and 
Mr. Gosse is that, while Mr. Gosse wrote 
about Swinburne in the spirit of comic 
veracity, the editors of the letters have 
written about him with a cautious 
solemnity, the result of which is to make 
Swinburne seem mildly ridiculous, as 
though he were being presented to us in 
“* Sunday-go-to-meeting ” clothes pro- 
vided for him by over-anxious friends. 


* * * 
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A NEW GOSPEL? 


THE world has been ruled by the 
fighting male, following the principles of 
force; this is wrong. It will and must 
in future be ruled by the emotion of the 
ideal, which is right. Since women 
possess this emotion in a higher degree 
than men, and are predominantly moved 
by the long-range emotions, it is to 
women that Power will belong in the 
new age just opening out. The whole 
trend of civilization can be changed in a 
single generation, by a dominant ideal ; 
hence education of the young is all- 
important. 

This is perhaps not an unfair summary 
of a rather striking book.* Mr. Kidd 
has the power of making one listen for 
a chapter or two, but it is difficult to 
pursue his argument to the finish. In 
his hands the science of politics, the 
whole range of sociology, becomes a 
matter of names, labels, assumptions, 
and eclectic historical proofs. More- 
over, he writes in jargon, and very 
limited jargon at that. After a few 
pages one is heartily tired of “ social 
integrations,” “‘the emotion of the 
ideal,” ‘‘ projected efficiency,” and the 
like, and a longing for plain English 
comes over the fast-wearying reader. 
Try for a moment to visualize the 
meaning of this sentence, “ But the 
system of ideas in which he is enmeshed 
flings into sight an unparalleled signi- 
ficance,” and it will be obvious why 
the reviewer is almost irresistibly drawn 
to attempt a parody or a translation of 
“The Science of Power.’ 

There is little that is new in the book, 
but Mr. Kidd’s presentation of the old 
problems may well reach new readers, 
and may open up lines of thought new 
to them. He certainly discusses funda- 
mentals, and in a world only too apt to 
take its emotions from advertisements, 
and its opinions from the Ministry of 
Propaganda, any readable discussion of 
first principles must be welcomed. The 
reader must accept Mr. Kidd’s defini- 
tions, and disregard the world of contro- 
versy which lies behind each ; but having 
done this, he will have made many 
steps towards a coherent theory of the 
universe. ‘ Reason is the highest form 
of the sum of the Self-regarding emo- 
tions "—so says Mr. Kidd. Some of us 
might prefer the seventeenth-century 
writer who declared that “‘ though men 
m2y esteem the word Reason to be too 
mean a name to set forth the Father by, 
yet it is the highest name that can be 
given Him, for Reason knits every 
creature together into a oneness, making 
every creature to be an upholder of his 
fellows.” Yet with such an estimate 
of reason one could not get on to Mr. 
Kidd’s next definition : “ The Emotion 





*The Science of Power. By Benjamin 
Kidd. (Methuen & Co., 6s.) 
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of the Ideal is the highest form of the 
sum of the Other-regarding emotions.”’ 
Hence one advances to the basic 
principle that “ in the social integration 
which is proceeding, the eternal law of 
efficiency....can only be summarized 
in one word—Sacrifice.” All false 
systems of social science may be dis- 
tinguished by one unmistakable mark— 
they are without “the iron ethic of 
Renunciation.” This recognition of the 
gospel of sacrifice comes so close to 
human experience in these days that 
Mr. Kidd may almost be pardoned for 
merely assuming it. Possibly it will 
never admit of reasoned explanation, 
and yet to accept it as axiomatic seems 
to close the door upon thought, as indeed 
the author would not be sorry to admit. 
He quotes Karl Pearson’s searching 
question: “May not those sections 
which do not renounce the doctrine of 
sacrifice ultimately survive?” But 
when we seek to know why the answer 
is necessarily “‘ Yes,” we are thrown 
back upon “ the necessity inherent in the 
evolutionary process.” 


Such is the central thesis of the book. 
Naturally, it is expanded at length into 
condemnation of Prussia, of Nietzsche 
and Treitschke, of some Labour policies, 
and of most scientific theories—Dar- 
winism, Mendelism, or Eugenics, for 
example. 

The history of the last century, 
exemplified in Prussia and Japan, seems 
to show that the emotion of the ideal 
has so far only been directed to “ some 
aim so essentially barbarous and 
monstrous in conception that the effort 
has been foredoomed from the outset to 
failure.” And yet this emotion, directed 
by civilization, might achieve the com- 
plete’ altering of the psychology of a 
people in a single generation. The 
study of eugenics, then, is useless. 
“ The life so short, the craft so long to 
learn,” is a plaint now utterly out of 
date. “ Transforming change on a 
universal scale can be established 
quickly, i.e., within the lifetime of 
a single generation.” What is to be 
the agent in this transformation ? 
Apparently not the Ministry of Recon- 
struction. 

“It is in woman that we have the 
future centre of Power in civilization.” 
Such is the lesson of history. We confess 
that we can attach no meaning whatever 
to a succeeding dictum : “ The existing 
world in every phase of its life has been 
the culminating stage of the prolonged 
drama of individual efficiency.” But it 
seems clear that the future is to belong 
to ‘‘ the idealisms of the long sequences,” 
and that women’s minds, although still 
the greatest mystery of the race, turn 
always towards the long-range emo- 
tions. As Schopenhauer put it, “ The 
race is always more to her than the 
individual.” 

Women will not be concerned to deny 
this. And they will heartily endorse 
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Mr. Kidd’s further conclusion : “ Women 
always by a true and deep-seated 
instinct despise what they perceive to be 
the short-range emotions of men in 
public affairs.” But again we are in the 
realm of assumptions. Such differences 
as there are between men and women, 
especially in this matter of looking to 
the future, are partly physiological, but 
partly also, Mr. Kidd admits, due to 
long centuries of renunciation and sub- 
ordination. If the psychology of the 
world can be changed in a single genera- 
tion, we foresee women still influenced 
indeed by physiological causes, but 
otherwise rapidly acquiring the attitude 
of domination and self-realization at 
any cost. Man, on his part, though 
without the same physical need for 
considering the interests of the race, 
might be so much impressed by the 
eugenists, or by his position of sub- 
ordination and sacrifice, that his whole 
outlook on life would be changed, and his 
emotions might approximate to those 
of women. So one may look into 
the future as foreshadowed by Mr. 
Kidd. The principal objection to it is 
that thinking women do not want 
domination ; domination has been the 
objective of women in the past because 
equality was unthinkable. A fair and 
candid partnership will suit the woman 
of to-day far better. 

* The Science of Power ’ is more valu- 
able in that it opens up problems than 
in the solutions which it offers. It is 
worth while to have the gospel of Force 
and the gospel of Sacrifice set clearly 
one against another, in order that those 
of us who love peace may not fall into 
the ignoble attitude of denouncing war 
as the policy which “‘ would postpone 
the blessed hour of tranquil money- 
getting.” 

To Mr. Kidd religion of a kind is an 
essential, yet his attitude savours of 
patronage: “I have never known an 
Englishman who really believed any of 
the dogmas of the Christian religion 
through his reason.” Possibly not, but 
that is hardly identical with the state- 
ment that in all cases such dogmas had 
been imposed upon the individual “ from 
without, by causes in which his reason 
had had no share.” Nor is the death of 
the individual that the world may live 
identical with the Calvinistic idea of 
being ‘‘ damned for the glory of God.” 
If one begins by inventing a God who 
willeth that at least some of these little 
ones should perish, it is hardly surprising 
that reason boggles at dogma, and leaves 
the field free to emotion. 

The fact is that Mr. Kidd never 
convinces us that Reason is  self- 
regarding, and Emotion other-regarding, 
and until he can do that we are interested,. 
but not convinced. 


* * * 
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THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT. 


‘THE writer of this history of the Chartist 
movement* was killed in August, 1916, 
as a subaltern in the Sherwood Foresters, 
in a gallant attempt to rescue one of his 
men from the poisonous fumes of a 
mine. He was then 28. At the age of 
12 he left the Manchester Grammar 
School, where he had held a scholarship 
for the last two years, to enter a blind- 
alley employment. Next year he be- 
came a pupil teacher, but his education 
was once more interrupted, this time 
by a serious illness, lasting over a year. 
Out of a life so short, and begun under 
such difficulties, he contrived to make 
a notable achievement, and the pride 
and regret of his friends and of all 
students of history are all the greater 
because the motto to this book might 
well be “ Nitor in adversum.” ‘Two 
debts must be acknowledged by those 
who are grateful for this book: one to 
the University of Manchester, the other 
to Prof. Tout, who has not only revised 
the book, but has written also a long 
chapter to complete it. 


The book itself is a type of the tragedy 
of the War with its waste of youth, 
for it was left unfinished. Hovell was 
one of many young men who were 
devoting brilliant powers and trained 
minds to the study of economic history 
under the stiraulus of the movement that 
brought the Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation to life. To die leaving an 
ambitious piece of work incomplete is 
a cruel fate; but destiny was even less 
merciful to others whose message was 
still unspoken. It is not fair to judge 
Hovell by this book, for, as Prof. Tout 
tells us, the book as he left it was a 
rough draft; but as it stands it is a 
notable contribution to historical litera- 
ture, and every one who wants to 
understand the democratic life of last 
century will be profoundly grateful 
for it. 


Chartism is well described in the 
opening pages as “‘ an attempt on the 
part of the less educated portion of 
the community to legislate for a new and 
astounding condition of society whose 
evils the more enlightened portion had 
been either helpless or unwilling to 
remedy.” It was obvious to any one 
in 1820 or 1830 that the condition of 
the great mass of the people of Great 
Britain was not only bad, but getting 
positively worse. It was better to be a 
handloom weaver in Lancashire in :800 
than in 1820, and in 1820 than in 1830. 
This was true of many other classes : 
the framework knitter of the Midlands, 


*The Chartist Movement. By the late 
Mark Hovell. Edited and completed, 
with a Memoir, by Prof. T. F. Tout. 
(Manchester, University Press, 7s. 6d. 
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the agricultural labourer of the South. 
The old unreformed Parliament had no 
remedy. Then came the great Reform 
Movement, and all men’s’. minds 
were filled with hope of a new era. 
The Reform Bill was passed, and 
what followed? The idea of a remedy 
formed by the newly elected Parlia- 
ment was the new Poor Law, 
described by Thorold Rogers in four 
adjectives: necessary, harsh, inoppor- 
tune, unjust. It was not for this that 
miners had demonstrated on Newcastle 
moor, or that weavers had terrified the 
magistrates in half the towns of Lanca- 
shire. Such a remedy was worse than 
none in the eyes of the industrial popu- 
lation, which saw a new tyranny added 
to all the hateful forces that ruled its 
world. ‘There was still a large population 
that dreaded the prospect of entering the 
mill, and it was in the mill or the work- 
house that the proletariate was to find 
its home, driven from the one to the 
other by the unfeeling masters of its 
world. The capitalists had given it the 
one ; the middle class had now given it 
the other. 

This was why the passion of the 
movement was supplied by the North. 
Chartism was the natural focus of all 
the discontents of the time. Hovell 
traces with skill and judgment the va et 
vient of the different forces. We have 
the London Chartists, who are reflective 
and philosophical, *‘ men of fair education, 
keen intelligence, and some acquaintance 
with the affairs of the world.” In the 
Midlands we have the revival of the 
old Political Union under the leadership 
of Attwood, whose one great project is 
the increase of the paper currency. 
Further North Chartism has a different 
and a fiercer aspect. The great crowds 
that listen to Stephens and Oastler have 
two spectres before them: the new 
factory system and the new Poor Law. 
Chartism collects all their fears and 
hopes, their resentments and _ their 
aspirations. Unemployment, bad times, 
the persecution of trade unions which 
brings the London Working - Men’s 
Association into touch with the industrial 
workmen of the North—all help to 
unite these different forces in a common 
aim. One man wants currency reform ; 
another the abolition of the Poor Law; 
a third popular education ; a fourth the 
restoration of the England of the past: 
all take service together in the cause of 
the People’s Charter. Hovell sums up 
the result : “‘ Fully developed Chartism 
derives its programme from London, 
its organization from Birmingham, its 
personnel and vehemence from Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire.” 

Why did Chartism fail? The very 
cause of its momentary spectacular 
success was itself a cause of failure. It 
is the fashion to contrast Chartism as a 
bungled revolt with the agitation against 
the Corn Laws. But surely the two 
tasks are not comparable in difficulty. 
Cobden and Bright led a compact body 
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of interests against a grievance of which 
each of them was sensible. The 
Chartists were no such single army, 
animated by a single purpose. From 
the beginning there were rivalries of 
programme, of class, of person. Work- 
men were asking themselves, as they 
have been asking ever since, what their 
attitude should be to reformers of the 
middle class. Men who use a cry 
because they think it will help some 
different project of their own are 
not always very useful friends. If the 
Chartists had been fewer, they would in 
a sense have been more effective, even 
though they might have seemed less 
formidable. As it was, they were 
numerous enough to deceive some of 
their leaders into the belief that a 
violent revolution was possible, and to 
tempt ambitious men to use the move- 
ment for selfish purposes. Above all, 
they were in the difficulty that presents 
itself to any party that has not made 
up its mind about the lengths to which 
it is prepared to go. Few things are 
more pathetic than the picture of the 
Convention deliberating on the measures 
to be taken to enforce its demand. We 
see all the vacillations and uncertainties 
of a group of men handling vast ideas, 
and yet afraid of each other’s shadow. 
M. Dolléans in his admirable book has 
summed up their policy in a phrase that 
might be applied to other Cabinets: 
“Ils ne savaient que remettre aux 
événements le soin de deécider pour 
eux.” 

Many will argue that Chartism failed 
because it did not find a leader. Hovell 
gives some excellent pictures of the 
different characters that confused the 
purpose of the movement: “ The op- 
position between Lovett and O’Connor 
was the opposition of two completely 
different personalities. Lovett was a 
thin, delicate, nervous, retiring, serious, 
and ascetic man, to whom life was a 
tragedy, made bearable only by self- 
abnegation and devotion to the welfare 
of others. O’Connor was a great, burly, 
bouncing, hail-fellow-well-met man _ to 
whom the essence of life was political 
agitation, involving crowds, excitement, 
applause, and authority. The two were 
totally incompatible. Lovett lacked the 
saving grace of a sense of humour, and 
O’Connor jarred on him, whilst to 
O’Connor the intellectual and moral pur- 
poses of Lovett were foreign and unin- 
telligible.” Elsewhere Hovell remarks 
that Lovett had the courage of a martyr, 
and was rather a guide than a leader. 
Chartism, like all such movements, 
attracted every kind of man, generous 
and romantic, thinking and _ serious, 
angry and indignant, eccentric and 
monomaniac, adventurer and self-seeker. 
It has been remarked by somebody that 
the old eighteenth-century political 
society had this advantage, that it knew 
all its men, whereas in a larger world the 
characters of men who aspire to leadership 
are unfamiliar to the great mass of 
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‘their followers. This is specially the diffi- 
culty of revolutionary movements, and 
Chartism is a striking example. Hovell’s 
estimate of Fergus O’Connor does not 
differ from that which has been generally 
accepted. His hero is Lovett, though he 
is well aware of his limitations as a 
‘popular tribune. Students of Recon- 
struction will be specially interested in 
‘the scheme Lovett drew up when in 
prison for Public Halls, with playgrounds 
for both sexes, gardens, baths, museums 
and laboratories, and travelling libraries. 


Hovell pays a ~ tribute to General 
Napier, who took command during the 
disturbances and displayed a real genius 
for that difficult kind of strategy. It 
is not often that Governments have been 
-so well served in similar circumstances. 


* * * 


A POET’S PENANCE. 


“I coutp not help thinking on this fine 
morning how little is required to make a 
man happy. A small income, just 
enough to give a man his liberty, an eye 
for beauty, an ear for sweet sounds— 
‘with these a man is capable of enjoying 
life to the full.” This is fine-weather 
philosophy, and too insincere to be 
interesting. Mr. Davies* cannot make 
us believe that he enjoys life to the full 
walking from public-house to public- 
house, sleeping with varying degrees of 
comfort in lodging-houses and coffee- 
houses and over milkshops, conversing 
with barkeepers and bow-legged seamen, 
with tramps and farmers and men who 
like fishing, and considering the different 
landscapes that he passes through and 
the different tastes of the beer that he 
drinks. Enjoyment is not the sensation 
that this walking tour conveys to us; 
instead we get an impression of a rather 
meagre vitality, of cheerlessness and 
dullness even. This, however, is not 
Mr. Davies’s fault, but the fault of his 
atrocious philosophy. No man is more 
than half alive in unfamiliar houses or 
between draughty hedges. It is to 
firesides and clubbable men like Dr. 
Johnson that one goes for a sense of 
exuberance and vigour. The open road 
is only tolerable when it lies between 
one’s own house and the house of a 
friend. One has a feeling that all the 
open-air solitaries—Borrow and Thoreau 
and Richard Jefferies and Edward 
Thomas—have been caught in the rain. 

Mr. Davies is no exception to the 
slight depression that we detect in the 
‘expounders of the wanderer’s life. Not 
that his book is empty of the delightful 
things that one expects from him, but it 
is not crammed with them. Landscape 
does; not shine out of his prose as it 
does from his verse, and a record of 
landladies who charge sevenpence for 


* A Poet’s Pilgrimage. By W.H. Davies. 
' (Melrose, 6s. net.) 
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threepence-halfpenny-worth of fare is 
too much in the nature of such ex- 
periences as breathing or blinking one’s 
eyes to be exciting. To search for 
lodgings at the end of a tiring day is not 
enjoyment. To have no companion but 
a notebook with which to share one’s 
sense of comedy or indignation is not 
enjoyment. Mr. Davies’s book warms 
steadily into excellence the nearer he gets 
to its end, as, we fancy, his genius may 
have become alight with ‘The White 
Cascade’ or the rainbow and cuckoo 
poem when he was safely at home. 


The “ pilgrimage” began in Wales, 
where Mr. Davies (who, though of Welsh 
birth, does not speak the language) was 
regarded with suspicion and almost with 
hostility. Welsh curs barked at him, 
miners’ cottages disgusted him, and a 
battered man with a battered bicycle 
advised him not to enter an inn, saying : 
** T have not been inside one for thirteen 
years. If I had, I would not be the 
owner of this.” Mr. Davies, however, 
preferred his ale, even when it plunged 
him into such a deep reverie that he 
missed his turning, to the prospect of a 
bicycle not worth thirteen shillings as 
the reward of thirteen abstemious years. 
Respectable men in inns,and tramps upon 
the road, provide him with much rich 
literary material. In one Welsh tavern 
he came upon a singer who while singing 
pointed all the while down his own 
throat as if to keep the attention of his 
hearers fixed upon the sound. 


On the road going to Marlborough Mr. 
Davies was overtaken by one of the 
dirtiest fellows he had ever seen in his life. 
This is his description of the man—a figure 
as grotesque as the woodcut at the top 
of a ballad: “I noticed at once that he 
was walking at a fast pace, but what 
surprised me was that he often came to 
a halt and made his hands feel various 
parts of his clothes. My first impression 
was that he had lost something and was 
searching for it. I saw him halt quite a 
number of times and make these quick 
movements, feeling down both his legs, 
then in his bosom, and sometimes up 
both his sleeves.” How Mr. Davies 
discovered the cause of these movements 
(the chapter is entitled ‘The Hunt’) 
there is no space to relate here. The 
walk that they had together, the promise 
that Mr. Davies exacted from the man 
in regard to these movements, and how 
the man preferred to forgo a large meal 
and break a frightful oath sooner than 
cease making them, is a perfect piece of 
comic writing. Perfect in their exacti- 
tude and charm, too, are the poet’s 
conversations with children; and we 
are reminded of the adventures of 
Chicot and the “ Four Winds ” when Mr. 
Davies prepares to attack his bedpost 
with a swordstick as a result of six 
glasses of ale, or struggles with a fellow- 
passenger in the darkness of the Severn 
tunnel, each of them imagining that he 
is being set upon by the other. 
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At his best Mr. Davies’s account of 
his walk is as entertaining as any book 
need be; at its least good we are sure 
that it is far pleasanter to read than its 
events were to experience. 


* * * 


A JAPANESE ON ETHICS. 


THE influence of the great German 
thinkers is very obvious in the work 
of Mr. Kojiro Sugimori on ‘ The Prin- 
ciples of the Moral Empire.’* The 
War and the other contradictions in 
fact of our accepted moral theories 
provide him with examples of the vital 
problems of civilization. And his solu- 
tion is not radically different from those 
of Kant, Fichte, and Hegel. He writes 
of the categorical imperative and the 
“ self apperceived,” and of conscience 
supreme over the affairs of life. He 
contrasts the inner and the outer life, and 
describes the pride which deludes those 
who suffer from militarism. There is a 
metaphysical statement of the ideal 
whole, made by us out of the fragmentary 
experiences of life; and the author, 
speaking of the need for a new religion, 
says well that every real religion is new. 
“The primary quality of a religion,” he 
writes, “must always be something 
purely personal.” 

It will be understood that the attitude 
expressed is not fundamentally different 
from that of the Kantian moralists, 
although there are suggestions and hints 
of Japanese experience and a Japanese 
point of view. What is “ Eastern ” in 
the book is not very prominent, unless, 
indeed, as one may well suspect, there is 
no real distinction between what is 
popularly called Eastern and Western, 
in the problems of the moral life. We 
may, therefore, criticize the book without 
special regard to the fact that it is 
written by a Japanese. And the first 
criticism to be made is that the con- 
ception of morality expressed by the 
author is Pietistic, Protestant, or even 


Puritanic. But this is a limited 
conception. German philosophy, as 
Nietzsche said, is granddaughter of 


Protestant theology; and Mr. Kojiro 
Sugimori has not given its due place 
to the progress in the theory of ethics 
which has been made since the Kantians 
wrote. Secondly, a book on the prin- 
ciples of ethics might be expected to 
contain more analysis and criticism of 
ethical conceptions and less of moral 
exhortation. But perhaps the author 
is right in supposing that exhortation is 
more important at the moment. It 
is difficult to criticize the metaphysical 
assumptions on which the author’s 
exhortations depend, and it is perhaps 
ungracious to object to his substitution 





*The Principles of the Moral Empire. 
By Kojiro Sugimori. (University of 
London Press, 5s. net.) 
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of metaphor for argument. Bergson 
has led down the easy path that runs 
from exact thinking into metaphorical 
analogies ; and perhaps there is no harm 
in the use of metaphor for making an 
appeal effective. The work of Mr. 
Kojiro Sugimori, although it adds little 
that is new to the statement of ethical 
principles, is valuable in its restatement 
of fundamentals at a time like the 
present, when these fundamentals are 
obscured by irrelevant prejudices and 
uncriticized ideals. 


A NEW FRENCH NOVELIST. 


THE new novelists of France are, natur- 
ally, women. “‘ Camille Mayran” is of 
distinguished parentage and a grandniece 
of Taine. In ‘ Gotton Connixloo * she 
tells a story having much of the beauty 
of George Sand’s Berrichon idylls ; but 
the beauty is entirely tragic. It is the 
tale of a primitive Flemish girl’s 
abandonment to passion, the awakening 
of remorse, and her atonement by a deed 
of heroic self-sacrifice. Connixloo, the 
widowed bellringer and precentor of 
Matsys, near Malines, has an only 
child, who has taken for him the place of 
her mother, a woman of famous beauty. 
He has brought her up himself, steadily 
refusing to marry again, and fondly 
imagines that nothing will ever rob 
him of his mate. Suddenly he discovers 
that the girl has an amour with the 
crippled blacksmith of Meulebeke, a 
married man with a family of children. 
He spies on them like a jealous husband, 
and at last the stern old Puritan thrashes 
his daughter with a stick. In the early 
dawn Gotton steals out of the house, and 
finds refuge with Luc, whose wife 
indignantly leaves him, taking the chil- 
dren to her people. The story of their 
courting, as natural as that of Eden, 
has been told with a moving simplicity 
akin to poetry; so also is told the idyll 
of their life together, absorbed in them- 
selves, and oblivious of the black looks 
and coarse abuse of their neighbours. 
Gotton is the first to feel remorse— 
indeed, the only one. She is childless ; 
and one day they meet Luc’s children, 
who throw stones and run away. Ata 
festival in Malines she sees her father, 
heart-broken and weeping before an 
image of the Virgin. 

The climax of the story comes 
with the German invasion.  Luc’s 
shrewish and forsaken wife is one of the 
victims. Her children he rescues and 
brings home to Gotton. But “ the 
tragic shock that made every soul 
tremble sounded in her ears like the 
trumpet of Judgment.” No thought 
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has she of now being free to become 
Luc’s lawful wife. The tragic sub- 
version of all that made human life 
what it was in those quiet hamlets 
demands an expiation signal and com- 
plete. A German soldier has been found 
murdered near the village, and the 
consequences to the villagers are only 
too certain. Gotton receives the news 
as asign from above. There is salvation 
even for her. She goes to the com- 
manding officer, and takes the deed on 
herself. He disbelieves, but is glad of 
an excuse to spare the village. Gotton 
is shot. 


The companion story, ‘ L’Oubliée,’ 
is inamore subdued strain, but not less 
pathetic. Here the victim of the tragedy 
is an educated, sensitive girl, who, with 
her invalid mother, is caught by the 
storm at Vouziers, in the French 
Ardennes. Her affianced is fighting 
with the French army; one of her 
brothers is killed, the other a prisoner. 
Her mother is slowly dying of cancer, 
unalleviated by morphia, because there 
is none to be had. She watches the 
stoic endurance of anguish, reproaching 
herself that she can still think of the 
distant lover, and wonder if he is living. 
When the mother dies, Denise is allowed 
to repatriate herself, and she reaches 
Paris after the long and interrupted 
journey by way of Switzerland. Her 
lover is alive. She sends him word, 
and he comes, with an arm gone, and 
looking mysteriously different. He tells 
her he is married. In the fever of his 
wounds he had forgot Denise: he and 
the girl who nursed him are man and 
wife. 

The story is told in a dialogue with an 
old school friend, who finds her with a 
little orphan boy brought from the 
Ardennes, whom she has taken as her 
own : “ When we are alone together, and 
the thought of our common misery and 
weakness overcomes me, I take his little 
head in my hands, and I feel then that 
this poor little crumb of love in which 
we find nourishment, he and I who have 
lost all, is enough to keep us in life, 
mingled with the immeasurable com- 
munion of beings who love one another. 
For a heart that believed itself cut off 
from the midst of the living, it is a 
resurrection.” 


Criticism may analyse such stories 
as these, but cannot convey the 
manner of the telling. And yet the 
manner is so transparent that one might 
say they have no manner. Both stories 
unfold naturally ; there is no explaining, 
and, above all, no moralizing, even by 
the way of artificial emphasis. None 
is needed. Both stories have the in- 
evitability of life, and the analysing is 
left to the reader; and, though each 
raises moral issues, the artistic object is 
beauty, not ethics. Both stories are 
creditable to the best French traditions, 
and true to the guiding principle of 
French art. 
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VISIONS AND PROPHECIES 
OF ZECHARIAH. 


An Exposition. By DAVID BARON, Author 
of ‘The Ancient Scriptures and the Modern Jew,’ 
‘Types, Psalms, and Prophecies,’ &c. With Fore- 
— by Prebendary H. E. FOX. Cloth, 10s. 6d, 
net. 
An mp which will be welcomed by scholars 
and Bible students generally. 


BEHOLD, HE COMETH. 


A Series of Addresses on the Second 
Coming of Our Lord. By Rev. J. STUART 
HOLDEN, M.A., D.D. Cloth, 2s. net. 
Contents.—I. Is Christ Coming Again ?—II. Where 
are the Signs ?—III. What is to take place ?—IV. Who 
are ready ? 


THE PROPHETIC 
OUTLOOK TO-DAY. 


Where are we now in Prophecy? ~- 
on Second Advent Subjects. By Rev. E. P. 
CACHEMAILLE, M.A. Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 
net. 

Designed to aid students of the sure Word of Pro- 
phecy in view of our Lord’s Second Advent. 


PONNAMAL: HER STORY. 


By AMY WILSON CARMICHAEL, Author of 
‘Things as they Are,’ ‘Lotus Buds,’ &c. With 
Photogravure, ‘One of the Buds,’ and Foreword 
by the Right Rev. HANDLEY MOULE, Lord 
Bishop of Durham. Cloth boards, 4s, net. 
A memoir of the author’s beloved helper in the work 
of rescuing children devoted to the gods. 


THE SECRET OF THE 
ABIDING PRESENCE. 


A New Issue in the ‘*‘POCKET COM. 
PANION SERIGS.” By Rev. ANDREW 
MURRAY, D.D. Tinted covers, 9d, net: cloth, 
1s. 4d. net. 
Counsels by one who was well known to have dwelt 
in “ the secret place of the Most High.” 


THE FULFILMENT 
OF A DREAM. 


OF PASTOR HGHSI’S. 
Work in Hwochow. By A. MILDRED 
CABLE, of the China Inland Mission. With 
8 Half-Tone Illustrations. Cloth boards, 5s, net. 


‘It is long since we read so deeply interesting a 
missionary book as this.”—Methodist Recorder. 


THE LOVE THAT CEASES 
TO CALCULATE. 


By Rev. HARRINGTON C. LEES, M.A. Uniform 
with ‘The Sacrament of the Washen Face.’ In 
Art Covers, 9d, net. 
This dainty brochure exalts and commends the love 
of God, which can neither be measured nor valued. 


ONLY FIVE WORDS. 


By LETTICE BELL, Author of * Go-to-Bed Stories.’ 
&c. Uniform with the ‘Pathfinder Series” of 
Small Books, 2d. net. 
The thrilling story of a wounded soldier, to whom 
the five words, ‘‘ Christ died for the ungodly,” brought 
pardon and peace. 


THE GLORY OF 
THE RISEN LORD. 


Meditations on the Resurrection. By E. 
HERMAN. Author of ‘The Meaning and Value of 
Mysticism,’ &c. In Art Covers, printed in Silver 
and Red, and tied with Silk Ribbon. 1s. 4d, net. 


A tribute to the blessedness of the life in touch with 
the risen Christ. 


The Story of the 


MORGAN 6& SCOTT, Ltd., 
12 PATERNOSTER BUILDING S, LONDON, EC.4. 
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The New England 


WRITER has suggested that the finest 

memorial of the Great War would be a 

New England—an England purified of 

its slums and its grime, a fit habitation for 
‘brave men. 

The New England must be a cleaner, healthier 
land: the mean streets, the foul houses must 
go, and with them the soot and smoke that stunt 
vegetation and veil from town-dwellers the face 
of the strength-giving sun. 

The Board of Fuel Research is considering 
this latter point—for smoke means waste of coal 
as well as injury to life, and continued waste of 
‘coal will bring financial disaster upon us in the 
future. Only a vast expansion of our industries 
can pay for the War, and if our industries are to 
flourish cheap and plentiful coal is essential. 

Coal is also our most valuable export. Yet we 
drain our stocks at a reckless rate, quite dispro- 
portionate to that of rivals who possess infinitely 
greater reserves. 


This must not continue—every year’s waste 
counts on the wrong side of the National Balance 
Sheet. And it need not continue. The scientific 
practice of the gasworks can extract the full 
heating value from our coal in the form of gas— 
which compared with crude coal is for industrial 
and domestic use alike a fuel far more efficient 
and far more economical—and at the same time 
recover all its other valuable constituents, so 
that nothing is lost. 


To use gas instead of coal is to help build up 
the future stability of the nation. Write to us 
for the special numbers of ‘A Thousand and 
One Uses for Gas ’ and for our other publications 
which explain this most urgent matter. 

THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
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Ready about May 15th. 


DESPISED and REJECTED 


By A. T. FITZROY. 58. net; stage 4d. A vigorous and 
cual story, dealing in an uminating way with two 
classes of people who are very c ly x derstood—the 
Conscientious Objectors, who refuse military service, and the 
so-called Uranians, whose domestic attachments are more in 
the way of friendship than of ordinary marriage. The author 
treats of these two psychological subjects and weaves them 
into a novel, which, in the opinion of keen literary critics, is 
an original and great work of art. 


The THEOCRACY of JESUS 


By I. SINGER. 1s. net; postage 1d. An interpretation of 
the Golden Rule, which restores it to the original importance 
given to it by Jesus. 


The SINGLE EYE 


By ARTHUR EDWARD GRAY 2s. net; postage 2d. ; cloth 
3s. 6d. net. postage 3d. Critical Essays ‘on Education, Art, 
Politics, etc., which should prove a valuable contribution to 
the literature by which it is hoped the impending work of 
social reconstruction will be stimulated and guided. 


The SLAVERY of our TIMES 


By LEO TOLSTOY. 1s. 3d. net; postage 2d. An inquiry into 
the nature of Governments and the laws concerning land, taxes, 
y= roperty, and an indictment of the present order—or 
isorder. 


TOLSTOY STORIES and LEGENDS 
Ivan the Fool. 4d. net; postage ld. 

King Assarhaden. 6d. net; postage ld. 
Where Love Is. 2d. net; postege 3d. 

The Two Pilgrims. 4d. net; postage 4d. 
What Men Live By. 4d. net; postage 3d. 


How Much Land Does a Man Need ? 
Sd. net; postage $d. 


The Overthrow of Hell and _ its 
Restoration. Sd. net; postage jd. 


ineanenetta Lists on Application. 








LONDON : 6 W. DANIEL, LTD., 3 Tudor Street, E.C.4. 








APRIL THE 6s. net. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


1, ETON: THE OLD AND THE! 8. CHURCH REFORM. By Canon 
NEW. By H. E. Luxmoore. M, G. Glazebrook? 

2. BELGIUM AND LUXEMBOURG, | 9. KEATS AND SIR SIDNEY 
1831-1839. By Sama H. Vander COLVIN. By John Bailey. 
Linden. (With Map . SHALL ENGLAND FINANCE 

8. NATIONAL CHU RCHES AND | GERMANY AFTERTHE WAR? 

lg mei LIFE. By Bishop |11.ISLAM AND THE WAR. By 
Boyd Carpenter. Sir Valentine Chirol. 

m BHLTISH. WRITERS ON THE 12. CHILD EDUCATION IN INDIA. 
UNITE — By Prof. By E. Agnes R. Haigh. 

Ro sets. 13. STOPFORD BROOKE. By John 

5. HOW GERMANY TREATS THE Drinkwater. 


— 
cs 
_ oO © 


NATIVE. By Evan Lewin and | 14. aS ge AND AIMS OF 
M. Montgomery Campbell. — R. By ‘A. Skilled 
6. THE oe UTION OF REVOLU- 


TION y H. M. Hyndman. 15. THE ‘COURSE OF THE WAR. 

. THE PRINCIPLES OF RECON.- | By Colonel Blood. (With Map.) 

STRUCTION, 16. GREECE AND THE BALKAN 

I.—PRIMARY CONDITIONS. SETTLEMENT. By Principal 
By C. Ernest Fayle. Burrows. 


~“I 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W.l, 











Full particulars of the publications 
of ‘The Atheneum’ Literature 
Dept. may be had on application 


to the 


Secretary, 10 Adelphi 


Terrace, W.C.2. 
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M essrs. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
TWENTY POEMS from RUDYARD KIPLING. Feap. 8vo, 


nm “Little book contains a selection by Mr. Kipling from his volumes of 
verse, and in addition three poems which have never been publ blished before in 
book form. The number of copies sold of this book before publication amounts 
to 250,000. Such a tigure has never been approached before. 


THE — OF SAINT ANTHONY 


A Play in One A 
8 ee S cauruntinox, translated by ALEXANDER 
TEIXETRA DE MATTOS. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 
This is a work of sheer humour, the only work of the kind from Maeter- 
linck’s pen and the first in which the scene is laid in a mudern setting. 


THE SCIENCE OF POWER 


By BENJAMIN KIDD, Author of ‘Social Evolution.’ 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. ‘ 
‘*There can be no question about its being an extraordinary thoughtfal 
and thought-provoking book.”—Truth. 


DAYBREAK 


By ALICE M. BUCKTON, Author of ‘ Eager Heart.’ 


5s. net. 
The first ten poems have special reference to the momentous hours through 


which the world is passing. 


FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYS 


By ROSE FYLEMAN. ej 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
The first collection of poems of a writer who, under the initials ‘‘ R. F.” 
has become well-known wherever Punch is read. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS, AND A LOVER’S 
COMPLAINT 


Edited by C. KNOX POOLER, Demy 8vo, 3s, net. [Arden Shakespeare. 


‘* An edition of Shakespeare that is at once scholarly and sensible.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


THE BULWARKS OF PEACE 
By HEBER HART, K.C., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
This work is an attempt to set forth the main considerations which are 
relevant to the study of the best means of preventing war in the future. 


Second 


Crown 8vo, 





METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 








FICTION 
THE ISLAND MYSTERY 


By G. A. BIRMINGHAM, Author of ‘ Spanish ‘Gold.’ Cr. Svo, 6s. net. 

“Do you want to hear a wounded man chuckle? Give him ‘The Island 

Mystery,’ and linger (and hold your tongue) till he gets well into it.”—London 
Illustrated News. 


THE BLIGHTING OF BARTRAM 
By DOROTHEA CONYERS. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 
“* An attractive addition to the number of the really good novels of Irish 
country life.”—Scotsman 
* A most exhilarating story.” —Outlook. 


TOP SPEED 
By W. PETT RIDGE. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
A genial novel of London life in the days of peace. 


THE SHADOW ON THE STONE 
By MARGUERITE BRYANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A story which has high qualities of thought and i: 


By MAJORIE BOWEN, Author of ‘The Viper of Milan,’ Cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 
An historical novel dealing with the extraordinary career of Charles XII., 
* the last of the Vikings.” 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
An exciting story of a man who through his sense of adventure takes upon 
himself the identity of an apparently honest stranger, and is involved in 
mysterious and tragic events. 


THE SIXTH SENSE 
By STEPHEN MCKENNA, Author of ‘Sonia.” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
An absorbing romance of very modern life, by the author of ‘ Sonia.’ 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
This book is a typical ‘ Williamson’ in that it tells with the utmost clarity, 
- ome and spirit, a series of adventures set in many different parts of 
the worlc 


By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS, Author of ‘Tarzan of the Apes.’ 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 
This is the second of the Tarzan Series. Never has such a character come 
to you from the pages of a book; never has the human brain conceived so 
strange a creation as Tarzan, the ape-man. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD, 36 ESSEX 


STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 


W.C.2. 














BOOTHAM SCHOOL, "YORE 


A Ticats Boys’ School. 


ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A., 

School, York, believes that “ to repair the waste of war, 
to re-build Britain, the Schools of England must give to the 
nation men more physically fit, better equipped, and better 


the Head Master of Bootham 


trained for service than their predecessors.” And he regards 
the present time as ‘fa supreme opportunity for an onward 
move in education, for better intellectual work, and truer 


development of personality.” 
It is natural, therefore, to find that the constant aim of those 





responsible for the curriculum at ‘‘ Bootham” is to maintain a 
healthy moral atmosphere, in which strong characters may be 


produced. The School is organized for the development of 
manhood : physicai exercise, leisure hour pursuits, and school- 
work, all contributing to fit boys for successful careers in 


business, and for service in National and Civic affairs. These 
ideals are all dealt with in a very interesting manner in the 
Lilustrated Bootham Year Book, a copy of which can be obtained 
on application to the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


NOTE.—Bootham School was founded in order to give a good religious and literary 


Education, and careful moral training to the sons of Members of the Society of Friends, 
but the School gladly admits, at the discretion of the Head Master, other boys who are 
likely to appreciate and profit by this type of Education, whose parents are willing 
that they shall fall in with the ordinary regulations of the School. 
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List of New Books. 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 


Association. 

The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the subclasses 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class; the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

A Committee of Specialists appointed by the Library Association 
have marked with asterisks those works in the List which they 
consider most suitable for purchase by Public Library Authorities. 


GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPADIAS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


Brown (George Dobbin). AN Essay TOWARDS A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF THE PUBLISHED WRITINGS AND ADDRESSES OF 
Wooprow Wirson, 1910-1917. New Jersey, Princeton 
University Library, 1917. 9} in. 55 pp. appendix, paper, 
50 c. n. 012.814 

The present bibliography, a continuation of Mr. Harry 

Clemons’s work with the same title, published in 1913, 

‘* attempts to list the more important books, articles, addresses, 

messages, and diplomatic notes composed by Mr. Wilson from 

the time of his resignation of the presidency of Princeton 

University to the end of his first administration as President 

of the United States.” 


Hermannsson (Halldér), CaTraLoGuEe or Runic LITERATURE, 
FORMING A PART OF THE ICELANDIC COLLECTION BE- 
QUEATHED BY WILLARD FISKE (Cornell University Library). 
Milford, 1918. 10} in. 114 pp. text, addenda, appendix, 
indexes, abbreviations, 3/ n. 016.4396 

The compiler believes this to be ‘‘ the most comprehensive 
bibliographical record of runology yet published.” 


*Library Association. Pusriic LIBRARIES: THEIR DEVELOP- 
MENT AND FUTURE ORGANIZATION. The Association, 
1917. 10} in. 125 pp. il. apps. paper, 1/6 n. 027.4 

This full and well-arranged report of the conference held 
in October, 1917, forms an instructive account of the present 
position of public libraries, and of the views of leading 
librarians, and others interested in libraries,’on their develop- 
ment in the coming era of national Reconstruction. The 
place of libraries in education, libraries for children, com- 
mercial, technical, and municipal information and libraries, 
and training for librarians, are the principal subjects dis- 
cussed ; and addresses by Dr. Addison, Lord Bryce, and others 
are included. The appendixes supply important statistics. 

*Prideaux (William Francis). A BrnLio@RapHy OF THE WORKS 
oF RoBertT Louis STEVENSON : a new and revised edition ; 
ed. and suppld. by Mrs. Luther S. Livingston. Hollings, 
1917. 9 in. 409 pp. por. app. index, 12/6 n. 012.82 

Col. Prideaux was an ideal bibliographer, and this revision 
of his valuable work has been brought up to date by the 

American editor, who has included some rarities from that 

side of the Atlantic. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


*Delbos (Victor), Ficures rer DoctrRINES DE PHILOSOPHES : 
Socrate—Lucréce—Marc-Auréle — Descartes— Spinoza— 
Kant—Maine de Biran. Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 1918. 
74 in. 329 pp. 104 

This series of profound and thoughtful studies by the 
distinguished member of the Institute who died in 1916 was 
in the hands of the printer in June, 1914. The delay in its 
appearance is due to the War. 





Fielding-Hall (Henry). THe Narure or WaAR—AND ITS 
Causes. Hurst & Blackett, 1917. 2nd edn. 8 in. 263 pp., 
3/6 n. 172.4 
This posthumous work of the author of ‘The Soul of a 
People’ and other studies of human life in the light of Eastern 
thought is a broad exposition of his mystical theory of life 
and of the Atman which he regarded as the active force in 
matter. War, in his opinion, is the result of the dominance of 
civilizations that repress true freedom, and so obstruct the 
natural evolution of life. To prevent war, accordingly, we 
must have civilizations that do not cramp our natures, but work 
towards the same end as evolution does, 
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Glenconner (Pamela, Lady). Tur SAyvINGS oF THE CHILDREN ; 
written down by their mother, Pamela Glenconner. 
Oaford, Blackwell, 1918. 8 in. 156 pp. il., 3/6 n. 136.7 

The children whose sayings Lady Glenconner has recorded 
are certainly interesting, and their naive observations will 
amuse their seniors. But a great many of their sayings are 
far from naive, and strilce one as the result of hothouse processes 
of culture. Nevertheless, the collection deserves study. 


Nicolai (G, F.). Dir BioLociz pes Krirces : Betrachtungen 
eines deutschen Naturforschers. Zurich, Fiissli, 1917. 
9} in, 473 pp. introd. index of names, paper, 10M, 136.3 
The author, who is Professor of Physiology in the University 
of Berlin, regards war as a relic of a past stage of human 
development, like cannibalism and slavery ; and he considers 
that the present convulsion is due to the existence of a whole 
chain of archaic characteristics and tendencies, which, by 
interested sections of society, are cultivated with great 
persistence and tenacity. Divisions of the book deal with the 
war instinct, the struggle for existence and war, the principles 
and varieties of patriotism, and the sense of nationality. 


200 RELIGION. 


Forsyth (Peter Taylor). THis Lire anp THE NExtT: the effect 

on this life of faith in another. Macmillan, 1918. 74 in. 

136 pp., 4/ n. 237.2 

Principal Forsyth’s thesis is pithily expressed in the sub- 

heading of his concluding chapter: ‘‘ To live is Christ, to die 
is more Christ. We pass into a genial native land.” 


*Franks (Robert S.). A Hisrory oF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
WorK OF CHRIST IN ITS ECCLESIASTICAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Hodder & Stoughton [1918]. 2 vols. 9 in. 463, 451 pp. 
indexes, 18/ n. 232 

The author includes in the expression “ the work of Christ ”’ 

“the saving effects of Christ’s Incarnation, Life, Passion, 

Death, and Resurrection.” Tracing the course of development 

from the sub-Apostolic age to the end of medieval theology, 

Mr. Franks comes to Erasmus, then treats of the theologians 

of the Reformation, and discusses the Protestant synthesis. 

Socinianism, Arminianism, the final form of Protestant 

theology, and the beginnings of modern theology in England, 

America, and Germany, next engage his attention. Finally, 

he treats of the Erlangen School, as well as of Ritschl, Lipsius, 

Coleridge, Dale, Westcott, and others. 


Glazebrook (Michael George). THE FaritH or a MopErRNn 
CHURCHMAN (Modern Churchman’s Library). Murray, 
1918. 74 in. 128 pp. bibliog. index, 2/6 n. 283 

An exposition of the essentials of Christian truth in a form 
which the author considers suited to our own day. 


Hooper (Edwyn Buchanan). DanrEL AND THE MACCABEES. 
Daniel [1918]. 7in. 124 pp. paper,2/n. 224.5 and 229.7 

The books of Daniel and Maccabees are interpreted for the 
general reader in this exegetical study by the Vicar of Northorpe. 


The Official Year-Book of the Church of England, 1918. 
S.P.C.K., 1918. 84 in. 506 pp. index, 2/6 n. 283.06 
The Ministry, Church Work at Home, Church Work Over- 
seas, the Church in Council, Diocesan Officers, Church Finance 
and Statistics, and the Churches in Communion, are the main 
headings in this important year-book, which has reached 
its thirty-sixth year. 


Pollock (Bertram), Bp. of Norwich. Marriace. Murray, 

1918. 6} in. 107 pp. paper, 1/ n.; cloth, 2/6 n. 265.5 

A simply written and sympathetic exposition of the ideals 
of wedlock as they are set forth in the Prayer Book. 


Pope (R. Martin). AN InrRopucTION TO EARLY CHURCH 
History : being a survey of the relations of Christianity 
and Paganism in the early Roman Empire. Macmillan, 
1918. 7} in. 171 pp. 2 appendixes, index, 4/6 n. 270.1 

The author intends this handbook to be an introduction 
to the study of Christianity up to the accession of Con- 
stantine. An able summary of the principal stages in the 
development which culminated in the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity as an imperial religion is followed by a conspectus 
of authorities and a useful chronological table. 


Shebbeare (Charles John). THE CHALLENGE OF THE UNIVERSE : 
a popular restatement of the argument from design. 
S.P.C.K., 1918. 9 in. 269 pp. notes, index, 7/6 n. 210 

The Rector of Swerford discusses the problem of evil, the 

“free man’s worship,” the claims of agnosticism, the world 

as a work of art, and other matters bearing upon a teleological 

theory of the Universe, 
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Sumner (Right Rev. Edgar Charles), Bishop of Gloucester. THE 
DECLARATION OF ASSENT; with speeial reference to 
claims recently made in regard to some matters of faith 
and practice: an appeal to conscience. S.P.C.K., 1918. 
74 in. 89 pp. appendixes, additional notes, 2/ n. 283 

A short treatise by the Bishop of Gloucester, in lieu of a 
regular “* charge,” in which he discusses the principles which 
should guide ordinands in making, and subscribing to, the 
declaration of assent. He deprecates excessive latitude in the 
interpretation of certain clauses of the Creeds. 


Thackeray (H. St. John), ed. THe LerrerR oF ARISTEAS; 
translated with an appendix of ancient evidence on the 
origin of the Septuagint (Translations of Early Documents). 
S.P.C.K., 1917. 74}in. 137 pp. introd. (bibliog.), appendix, 
note, 2/6 n. 296 

A translation of a book which belongs to the class of works 
described by Schiirer as “ Jewish propaganda under a heathen 
mask.” The object of the writer was to demonstrate the 
supremacy of the Jewish priesthood, Jaw, philosophy, and 
sacred writings. 

300 SOCIOLOGY. 


*Armitage (Frederick). THe Oxtp Gui~ps or ENGLAND. 

Weare & Co., 53 and 54 King William Street, E.C.4, 1918. 

7} in. 226 pp. il. bibliog. index, 6/ 338.6 

An account of the early religious and other guilds established 

in this country, as well as of some of the similar communities 

founded in Scotland and Ireland and on the Continent. The 
book is intended for the general reader. 


Baudis (Josef), ed. Czecn Fouk -Tates. See 891.863 
LITERATURE. 398.2 


*Chapman (Sydney John), ed. Lasour AND CAPITAL AFTER 
THE WAR; by various writers ; introd. by J. H. Whitley. 
Murray, 1918. 74 in. 290 pp. app., 6/ n. 331 

The contributors—who were given a free hand, and have 
not always suppressed their personal predilections, yet have 
arrived at substantial agreement on the ways to solve the 
momentous problems awaiting us after the War—include the 

Bishop of Birmingham, Mr. Clynes, Lord Leverhulme, Miss 

A. M. Anderson, Mr. R. H. Tawney, and Mr. Seebohm Rown- 

tree. Social and moral unrest, strikes and trade unions, hours 

of work, women in industry, social Reconstruction, housing, 
and Labour and management are among the leading topics. 

The appendix gives the first report of the Whitley Committee. 


Cocks (F. Seymour), ed. Tue Secret TREATIES AND UNDER- 
STANDINGS: text of the available documents, with 
introductory comments and explanatory notes. Union 
of Democratic Control [1918]. 74 in. 94 pp. maps, apps. 
index, 2/ n. 341.2 

This book, to which Mr. C. Trevelyan contributes the 
preface, is stated to contain documents, ranging from March, 

1915, to March, 1917, which deal with the agreements relating 

to Constantinople and Persia, to Asiatic Turkey, and to the 

left bank of the Rhine and the rearrangement of the Eastern 
and Western frontiers of Germany, and with the London 
treaty with Italy and the Russo-Japanese Treaty. 


Gonnet (Jean). Les Carnets D’uN OrFicrErR (1909-1914) ; 
préface de Louis Madelin ; introduction d’ André Rouast. 
Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 1918. 7} in. 391 pp. appendix, 
paper, 4 fr. 355.331 

A thoughtful work by a young French lieutenant who lost 
his life at Gunsbach, Alsace, on Aug. 19, 1914. The functions 
of the military officer, army discipline, the art of commanding, 
the military education of the soldier, patriotism, and other 
topics, are discussed in an illuminative manner. 


*Gretton (R. H.). THe Encitish Mippie Crass. Bell, 1917. 
8} in. 250 pp. bibliog. index, 8/6 n. 323.32 
This volume is concerned with the rise and progress of the 
class which has been termed the backbone of England. The 
author discusses the effects of increasing wealth in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, the middle class as landowners 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the changes in 
the outlook of the class during the seventeenth century, its 
predominance in the following century, industrialism in the 
nineteenth century, and other matters. 


Hart (Heber Leonidas), THe Butwarks or Peace. Methuen 
[1918]. 74 in. 235 pp., 5/ n. 341.1 
The author thinks that peace can be forcibly maintained 
only by the co-operation of states as separate political entities, 
and that they should by a treaty of alliance constitute a 
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representative body—a “‘ League of Peace ’’—‘‘ charged with 
the function of determining the....measures which may... . 
be necessary for the preservation of peace, and agree together 
that they will respectively co-operate with one another in 
carrying such measures into effect.’ Dr. Hart hopes that 
in time the six European Great Powers, the United States, 
and Japan will take part in such an assembly, and considers 
that, in any circumstances, “the British and American 
Commonwealths should together take the principal part in 
the measures required for the prevention of wars.” Finally, 
he declares that the federation of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations is “an essential condition of the maintenance of 
general peace.” 


Hurd (Archibald). Orprat By Sea: the story of the British 
seaman’s fight for freedom. Jarrolds, 1918. 74 in. 
227 pp. front., 5/ n. 359.09 
Mr. Hurd tells how the seamen of the Elizabethan age fought 
against the monopoly of the seas claimed by Pope Alexander VI. 
on behalf of Spain, and reminds the reader that there used to 
be among seafaring men a recognized chivalry to opponents 
that lessened the horrors of warfare. The Germans have 
changed all that, and those who torpedoed the Lusitania, 
executed Capt. Fryatt, and sank hospital ships have incurred 
the reprobation of right-thinking men and women of every 
nation. 
Hutton (J. E.). WerEtFraRE AND HovusInc: a practical record 
of war-time management. Longmans, 1918. 7} in. 
200 pp. il. apps. index, 5/ n. 331.8 
Chapters on welfare supervision in munition factories, 
temporary and permanent housing, catering, hospitals and 
medical services, amusements, works police, and the woman’s 
point of view (the last-named contributed by Miss Pullinger), 
are comprised in this book, which contains many suggestions 
of practical value. 
Hyde (H. E.). THe INTERNATIONAL SoxtutTion. Allen & 
Unwin [1918]. 8 in. 111 pp. por., 3/6 n. 341.1 
Flight Sub-Lieut. Hyde has already earned commendation 
by ‘ The Two Roads,’ and now sketches in confident detail the 
machinery for an international Parliament to rule and police 
the world—after the War. 
Irving (Henry Brodribb). A Book or REMARKABLE CRIMINALS. 
Cassell, 1918. 8 in. 344 pp. index, 7/6 n. 343.1 
Mr. Irving has already published books on criminals and 
criminal trials, and is an expert at drawing peccant character, 
as exemplified in the careers of Charles Peace, Robert Butler, 
M. Dernes, Prof. Webster, and others. 


Lichnowsky (Prince Karl Max). My Mission to Lonpon, 
1912-14. Cassell, 1918. 83 in. 60 pp. biog. note, 6d. n. 
341.7 
This verbatim translation of a document of exceptional 
importance is of supreme interest at the present time. It 
should convince doubters, if any remain, that England was 
guiltless in regard to the inception of the War. The contents 
speak for themselves, but Prof. Gilbert Murray’s preface will 
be useful to the reader. 
Nelson (R. E.). Ouriine or Economics. Bell, 1918. 74 in. 
164 pp., 2/ 330.2 
The author aims at making his book useful to students 
taking economics as part of a commercial course in technical 
schools and continuation schools. 


Past and Future; by Jason. Chatto & Windus, 1918. 7} in. 
204 pp. app., 3/6 n. 331.1 
This is an expansion of important papers which appeared 
in Land and Water. The cardinal idea permeating the writer's 
treatment of the problems ahead is that the industrial system 
must be adapted to “the needs of human nature, and the 
demands of the human will.” 

Pilcher (Thomas David), ed. War accoxpING TO CLAUSEWITZ ; 
ed. with commentary, by Major-General T. D. Pilcher. 
Cassell, 1918. 8} in. 269 pp., 7/6 n. 355 

An epitome of the first volume of Clausewitz, put into simple 
if abstract language, and illustrated with apt comparisons 
from the present war. 

Radiguet (Général de Division René), THe Makino or A 
MopDERN ARMY; AND ITS OPERATIONS IN THE FIELD: a 
study based on the experience of three years on the French 
front (1914-17); tr. by Henry P. du Bellet. New York, 
Putnam, 1918. 7} in. 179 pp.il. por.index,6/n. 355.3 

This work treats uf war principles (for 1917), fighting units, 
munition supply, aviation, camouflage, and other subjects, and 
should be useful to those who are now training for active service, 
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*Schiicking (Walther), THe INTERNATIONAL UNION OF THE 
Hacut CONFERENCES: vol. 1 of THE WorkK OF THE 
HaGueE ; tr. by Ch. G. Fenwick (Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Division of International Law). 
Milford, 1918. 10 by 7 in. 355 pp. indexes, 7/6n. 341.1 

This is a translation of Prof. Schiicking’s ‘ Der Staatenver- 
band der Haager Konferenzen, and js the first of a series 
published under the general title ‘‘Das Werk vom Haag.” 

The author endeavours to define “ the nature and scope of the 

Hague Conferences, the place they occupy among other 

conferences, and the probable form they may assume.” 


*Smith (Arthur Daniel), THE )EVELOPMENT OF RATES OF 
PostTaGE: an historical and analytical study (Studies in 
Economics and Political Science, No. 50 in the series of 
monographs by writers connected with the London School 
of Economics). Allen d& Unwin [1917]. 9 in. 443 pp. 
appendixes (bibliog.), index, 16/ n. 383 

This work, to which Mr. Herbert Samuel has contributed 
the introduction, is based upon official and authoritative 
documents, some of which have not before been printed. The 
history of the various rates of postage in the United Kingdom, 

Canada, the United States, France, and Germany is traced 

in detail for each country ; and the book includes an analysis 

of the cost to the British Post Office of dealing with the various 
kinds of postal packets. An examination of the charges for 
postage from the economic standpoint thus becomes possible, 

erhaps for the first time in this country since Sir Rowland 

il’s reform. 


Smith (Sir Frederick Edwin). My American Visit. Hutchin- 
son, 1918. 8 in. 304 pp. pors. il. apps. index, 6/n. 327.73 
The Attorney-General during his recent visit to the United 
States addressed some 100,000 people; and, as he came in 
contact with many prominent Americans, his testimony to the 
spirit of the nation is worth studying. The appendixes 
contain useful information on publicity organization in 
America, war preparations, and political parties. 
Thorpe (Francis Newton). THe Essentiars or AMERICAN 
ConsTITUTIONAL Law. New York, Putnam, 1917. 8} in. 
293 pp. app. index, 9/ n. 342.73 
Intended to serve as a textbook in law schools, for law 
students in offices, and the general reader. 


*Wehberg (Hans). THe Prostem or AN INTERNATIONAL 
Court oF JusTICE: vol. 2 of THE WorkK OF THE HAGUE ; 
tr. by Ch. G. Fenwick (Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Division of International Law). Milford, 
1918. 10 by 7 in. 284 pp. bibliog. indexes, 7/6n. 341.6 

A translation of ‘Das Problem eines internationalen 

Staatengerichtshofes, forming the second of the series “* Das 

Werk vom Haag.’ The author advocates the establishment 

of an international court of justice, composed of permanent and 

professional judges, whose duty it will be “‘ to find and to 
apply the principle of justice decisive of the conflicts sub- 
mitted to the court.” 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


Currall (R. T.). A Russian VocaBuLaRY, WITH PRONUNCIA- 

TION (Harrap’s Modern Language Sertes). Harrap [1918]. 

54 by 3 in. 128 pp. limp cloth, 1/ n. 491.7 

Features of this vocabulary are the arrangement of the 

parts of speech in separate divisions ; the grouping of simple, 

and, generally speaking, indispensable, forms in the first 
thirty pages ; and the hints concerning pronunciation. 


*Murray (Sir James Augustus Henry), and others, eds. A NEw 
EnGuisH DicTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES (vol. 9, 
S1—Tu): SuppLeE—Sweep; by C. T. Onions. Milford, 
1917. 134 by 10 in. 106 pp. bds., 5/ n. 423 

The first sixty-seven pages comprise words mostly of Latin 
extraction. In the remainder the Teutonic element is pre- 
dominant. Among colloquialisms we notice swear-word, 
swagger (adj.), and to swank. The part contains 2,073 words. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 

*Jaeger (F. M.). Lectures ON THE PRINCIPLE OF SYMMETRY 
AND ITS APPLICATIONS IN ALL NATURAL SCIENCES. 
Amsterdam, Publishing Company Elsevier, 1917. 10 in. 
345 pp. il. index. 541.3 

This notable work is by the Professor of Inorganic and 

Physical Chemistry in the University of Groningen. The 

author discusses symmetry in the crystallographic systems, 

Haiiy’s law, the symmetry of physical phenomena, the 

diffraction of Réntgen rays in crystals, Pasteur’s law, Le 

Bel’s theory, and numerous other topics. The work is illus- 

trated with 170 diagrams. 
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*Lull (Richard Swann). Orcanic Evo.Lution: a textbook. 
New York, Macmillan, 1917. 8 in. 747 pp. il. bibliog. 
index, 16/ n. 575 

A comprehensive survey of evolutionary subjects, including 
the history and mechanism of evolution. Prof. Lull, as might 
be expected, devotes considerable attention to paleontology ; 
and the work, without being written in too popular a style, 
will appeal to others than students of science. 


*Perry (Horace). THEORIES of ENERGY. New York, Putnam, 
1918. 7} in. 239 pp. il. diagrams, notes, 7/6 n. 530.1 
The author deals with the theories of the propagation of 
energy, chemical reaction, gravity, magnetism, electricity, 
&e. ; and, arriving at the conclusion that “all atomic matter 
is perpetually energetic within itself, and that the energetic 
condition of each part is affected by the energy of other 
parts,” he claims to have established the harmonization of 
all forms of energy upon a common basis. 


*Rignano (Eugenio). Essays 1n Screntiric SyNTHEsIS; tr. by 
J. W. Greenstreet. Allen & Unwin, 1918. 9 in. 254 pp. 
index, 7/6 n. 501 

These essays, which have appeared in Scientia and elsewhere, 
deal with biological and sociological questions from broadly 
theoretical points of view. The importance of the theorist 
who generalizes the results obtained by observers in the 

“ life’ sciences (as the mathematician generalizes the results 

in the physical sciences) is strongly insisted upon, not only 

from the advantages of summaries, but as especially fruitful 
in ideas leading to further research. Had the author been an 

Englishman, Herbert Spencer and Samuel Butler would 

probably have furnished a larger bulk of illustration. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Hay (Marley Fotheringham). Secrets or THE SUBMARINE. 
Skeffington, 1918. 74 in: 123 pp. photos. paper, 2/6 n. 

623.825 

The American author is a member of the Institution of Naval 

Architects, and explains in detail, and in terms intelligible to 

the layman, the construction of the latest submarines and the 

methods of working. His illustrations are of Dutch, Austrian, 
French, and American craft. 


Lacroix (Francy), aviateuwr. Ens Prern CIEL: impressions 
d’aviateur ; sensations de vol; la guerre en avion. Paris, 
Plon-Nourrit, 1918. 74 in. 269 pp. paper, 4 fr. 623.74 

The author describes the life of an aviator, aerial recon- 
naissance, aerial bombardment, and the like. The final 
chapter is a study of the psychology of the flying-man. 


*Macfie (Ronald Campbell). THe Art or KEEPING WELL. 

Cassell [1918]. 8 in. 256 pp. il. pors., 6/8 n. 613 

Dr. Macfie discusses such subjects as air and climate, man’s 

food requirements, muscular activity, sleep, bathing, clothing, 

and the inter-relation of body and mind. The book should 
be helpful to a large number of readers. 


Washburn (R. M.). Propvucrive Dartryine (Lippincott’s 
Farm Manuals). Philadelphia and London, Lippincott 
[1917]. 8 in. 444 pp. il. appendix, index, 7/6 n. 637 

A book written for use in high schools, colleges and schools 
of agriculture, general courses, rural consolidated schools, 

“and for the many studious young farmers who have been 

deprived of systematic agricultural education.” Much of the 

matter is specially applicable to American conditions. 


Wolff (Henry W.). THe Furure oF OUR AGRICULTURE. 
P.S. King & Son, 1918. 8} in. 511 pp. index, 12/6n. 630.4 
The nature of this work is indicated by such headings as 
‘Shortcomings of our Agriculture,’ ‘Remedies Suggested,’ 
‘Working Credit for Farmers,’ and ‘* Reclamation of Waste 
Land.’ 
700 FINE ARTS. 


*Bone (Muirhead), War Drawincs, part 5. See 940.9 
GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 741 


Lloyd (Richard W.). THe Cutt or OLp PAINTINGS AND THE 
Romney Case. Skeffington [1918]. 74 in. 195 pp. il. 
index, 6/ n. 769.2 

The collector may find useful hints in the discursive letter- 
press of this book. Illustrations from photographs of paint- 
ings by Gainsborough, Reynolds, and others, stated by the 
author not to have been previously reproduced, accompany 
the text. Many pages are devoted to an account of the 
cause célébre in which a picture attributed to Romney was 
proved to be the work of Ozias Humphrey. 
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780 MUSIC. 


*Hull (A. Eaglefield) Harmony ror StupENTs; with addi- 
tional exercises by Ch. Macpherson. Augener [1918]. 
9} in. 299 pp. app. index, 7/6 n. 781.3 
Part 1 deals with simple harmony up to the dominant 
seventh, part 2 with modulation, unessential notes, and 
essential discords, and part 3 with chromatic harmony. 
The information is succinctly and clearly conveyed ; and there 
are numerous exercises in the harmonization of melodies and 
the like, 


Musical Association. PRoceEDINGS oF THE MusIcaL Associa- 
TION (Jn connection with the International Musical Society). 
P Forty-Tuirp Session, 1916-1917. Novello, 1917. 8} in. 
187 pp., 21/ n. 780.6 
‘Secriabin’s Scientific Derivation of Harmony versus 
Empirical Methods’ (Dr. A. Eaglefield Hull), ‘ Purcell’s 
Dramatic Music’ (Dr. Alan Gray), and ‘The Purpose behind 
Shakespeare’s Use of Music’ (Mr. P. A. Scholes) are among 
the subjects discussed. 


800 LITERATURE. 


Baudis (Josef), ed. CzecH Fouk Taues; selected and trans- 
lated by Dr. Josef Baudis. Allen & Unwin [1917]. 
7} in. 212 pp. il., 4/6 n. 891.863 
Intending to exemplify the spirit of the Czech race, Dr. 
Baudis, who is Lecturer in Comparative Philology at the 
Prague University, has selected these stories from Czech 
sources which are particularized in the preface. The tales 
possess two common features: an ethical tendency, and an 
infusion of good-tempered satire. 


The Dickensian; ed. by B. W. Matz: vol. 13. Chapman & 
Hall, 1917. 8} in. 351 pp. il. pors. index, 6/ n. 805 
Plenty of readable matter is to be found in this thirteenth 
volume of the Dickens Fellowship, including articles by 
Messrs. W. W. Crotch, J. Cuming Walters, and J. W. T. Ley, 
Miss Hilda Spargo, and others. There is also an obituary of 
Sir F. C. Burnand. 


Gavault (Paul), ed. CoNreRENCES DE L’Optom: deuxiéme 
série (1916— 1917). Paris, Hachette, 1918. 7} in. 
264 pp. paper, 4 fr. 840.4 
Among the discourses here collected by M. Gavault, Director 
of the Odéon Theatre, are critical studies by M. Henri Wel- 
schinger (Louis de Boissy’s ‘ Le Babillard,’ and Corneille’s 
‘Le Cid’), M. Ch. Chabault (Racine’s ‘ Iphigénie en Aulide,’ 
and Moliére’s ‘Les Précieuses ridicules’), and M. Léopold- 
Lacour (Favart’s ‘La Chercheuse d’Esprit,’ and Leconte de 
Lisle’s ‘ Les Erinnyes’) 


Kettle (Thomas M.), THe Day's Burpen: studies, literary 
and political; and miscellaneous essays. Dublin and 
London, Maunsel, 1918. 7} in. 230 pp., 5/ n. 824.9 

Some striking essays are comprised in this volume of papers 
by a brilliant member of the Irish Nationalist Party, whose 
loss is widely regretted. Among the subjects treated are 

‘The Philosophy of Politics,’ ‘ The Fatigue of Anatole France,’ 

‘On Saying Good-Bye,’ ‘ Labour: War or Peace ?’” and ‘ The 

Importance of being Narrow-Minded.’ 


*Morrice (J. C.). WALES IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY: 
its literature and men of letters and action. Bangor, 
Jarvis & Foster, 1918. 9 in. 362 pp. index, 10/6 n. 

891.66 

The Vicar of Bangor has performed a valuable piece of 

spade-work by collecting this mass of materials on Welsh 
literature, books by Welsh authors, and works in Latin or 
English relating to Wales. The period covered is of great 
importance in Welsh national history, although no Eisteddfod 
appears to have been held and the cult of bardism was at a 
standstill. Prose writers were numerous, many men eminent 
in the annals of letters and scholarship were Welsh by nation- 
ality, and the revision of the Scriptures and translation of 
devotional works proceeded steadily. Mr. Morrice has 
collected materials on the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries 
which it is hoped may be published later. 


The Second Book of Artemas : concerning men, and the things 

that men did do, at the time when there was war. 2nd 

ed. Westall, 1918. 6 in. 94 pp, 2/ n. 827.9 

A genuinely humorous production, quite equal to its pre- 

decessor. The wit is without malice, and few pages are 
unlikely to draw at least a smile from the reader. 
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Smirnoff (P. M.), ed. Svrortes anp Poems From Famous 
Russian AvutHoRs. Blackie, 1917. 7 in. 206 pp. 
annotations, vocabulary, 2/6 n. 891.7 

This book is believed by the editor to be “ the first attempt 
to combine in a single Reader a representative selection of 
both prose and poetry so that the student may acquire some 
general idea of Russian literature.’ Biographical sketches of 
the authors represented form an introductory section. 


Tagore (Sir Rabindranath). Masut ; and other stories ; tr. from 
the original Bengali by various writers. Macmillan, 1918. 
8 in. 223 pp., 5/n. 891.44 
These fourteen stories (mostly shorter and slighter than Sir 
Rabindranath’s previous collection) are thoroughly Hindu in 
colour and feeling, and will be best appreciated by those who 
can place themselves at the ethnic point of view. Perhaps the 
most appealing are ‘The Skeleton, ‘The Trust Property, 
*Subha.’ ‘The Postmaster,’ ‘The Castaway, and ‘ My Fair 
Neighbour,’ the last of which is comic. 


1920: Dips INTO THE NEAR FuruRE; by Lucian. Headley 

Bros. [1918]. 7 in. 100 pp.. 2/ n. 824.9 

Clever satirical sketches of imaginary scenes of the year 1920, 
published in The Nation during the last quarter of 1917. 


POETRY. 
Armstrong (Martin). THirtry New Poems. Chapman & 
Hall, 1918. 7} in. 77 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 


The prefatory note is dated from France, and the verses were 
written before September, 1914. All express the idea of 
man’s struggle with mysterious fate, lightened by the hope 
that patience, fortitude, and love may have a strength and 
worth beyond our ken. 


Betham-Edwards (Miss Matilda) War Poems. Bristol, 
Arrowsmith [1918]. 74 in. 24 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 
‘The Two Kinsmen,’ ‘'To India—a Greeting, and ‘ A Letter 
from Alsace’ are some of the poems. The last-named is 
one of the best in the book. 


Binyon (Laurence). THe Cause: poems of the War. /lkin 
Mathews [1918]. 7 in. 115 pp. boards, 5/ n. 821.9 
One or two of these pieces, such as ‘ Europe, MDCCCCI,’ 
and ‘ Thunder on the Downs,’ go back many years. All are 
unimpeachable in sentiment, smooth in  versification, and 
graceful in style, if uninspired. 


*Claudel (Paul). THe Hostace: a drama; with introd. by 
Pierre Chavannes. New Haven, Conn., Yale University 
Press (Milford), 1917. 84 in. 167 pp., 6/6 n. 841.9 

An able translation of ‘ L’Otage,’ one of the author's most 
characteristic plays. It is the second of Claudel’s dramas to 
appear in English. 


Durkin (Douglas Leader), THe Figuring MEN oF CANADA. 
E. MacDonald [1918]. 7} in. 84 pp. bds., 2/6 n. 821.9 
The lilt of Mr. Durkin’s verse is inspiriting. Such com- 
positions as * Roll, Roll, Roll,’ ‘ Carry on!’ and the title-piece 
might kindle in sluggish hearts the fire which burns in the 
staunch sons of the Dominion. 


Ferrar (William John). THe Lirtte Broruers; and other 

poems, chiefly of the War. Erskine MacDonald {1917}. 

7 in. 59 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 821.9 

There is a captivating swing about some of Mr. Ferrar’s 

verses, such as ‘ The Free Land’ and ‘ The Covering Batteries ’; 

and fertility of idea and skilful choice of language are apparent 
in the first and other pieces. 


Gould (Gerald) Monocamy: a series of dramatic lyrics. 
Allen & Unwin, 1918. 74 in. 38 pp. bds., 1/6 n. 821.9 
The author’s “*‘ dedication with an explanation’’ removes 
any risk of its being supposed that these seven dramatic lyrics 
are intended to be propaganda or didactic. It is undeniable 
that there are unhappy marriages; and Mr. Gould, with 
suggestive and allusive art, expresses what, doubtless, are the 
thoughts and moods of many husbands. He will perhaps in 
another book reflect women’s views of ill-assorted marriages. 


Henderson (W. Brooks Drayton). SwinBpuRNE AND LANDOR: 
a study of their spiritual relationship and its effect on 
Swinburne’s moral and poetic development. Macmillan, 
1918. 94 in. 312 pp. apps. notes, index, 8/6 n. 821.86 

Most of this essay and the appendixes—on the chronology 
of ‘ Poems and Ballads, and Swinburne’s relation to Baude- 
laire, to Arnold, to Meredith, and to Victor Hugo—were 
submitted for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in English 

Literature at Princeton. Swinburne admired Landor in- 

tensely, and, according to Mr. Gosse, deliberately modelled 
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himself on Landor’s behaviour. 'There were many resem- 
blances of temper and opinion between them, and these and 
other influences Mr. Henderson has traced methodically. The 
chapter on ‘ Personalia’ is of particular interest. 


Hogben (Lancelot), Exites or tHe Snow; and other poems. 
Fifield, 1918. 9 in. 62 pp. paper, 2/n. 821.9 
These thoughtful and pleasing pieces treat of a variety of 
topics. ‘Dreams, ‘Shell-Lore, ‘The London Streets,’ 
* Loneliness,’ ‘The Soul of the City,’ and ‘The Seekers’ are 
among the more notable. 


Liston (Maud Renner). 8S. GeorGr ror ENGLAND ; and other 
poems. Heath & Cranton [1917]. 74 in. 178 pp., 3/6 n. 
821, 
Some of these verses have been published in The Murray 
Pioneer, The South Australian Register, and The Adelaide Mail. 
Many of them have a patriotic ring. 


Macklin (Alys Eyre), ed. Tur Lyceum Boox or War VERSE. 
E. MacDonald [1918]. 74 in. 58 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 821.9 
Not a few of these pieces by members of the Lyceum Club 
deserve the reader’s attention : notably the lines to the memory 
of Dr. Elsie Inglis, by Mary H. J. Henderson ; ‘ The Woman,’ 
by Ethel Rolt Wheeler ; ‘ The Scarlet Harvest,’ by Valerie L. 
Esson ; and ‘ To the Bereft,’ by J. M. Strachey. 


Moore (Thomas Sturge), THe Lirrite Scuoon. Grant 
Richards, 1917. 9 in. 61 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
This is an enlarged edition ot ‘The Little School’ published 
in 1905, a volume of descriptive rhymes and simple narratives 
elaborately prepared for juvenile consumption. 


More Songs by the Fighting Men. Sotpicr Ports: second 
series. Erskine MacDonald {1917}. 7 in. 142 pp. paper, 
1/6 n. 821.9 
Forty-two young warrior poets, of every military rank from 
private soldier to major, are represented in this collection. 
The pieces are for the most part characterized by the serious- 
ness, lofty spirit, and dignified patriotism which marked the 
previous volume. 


Morris (Francis St. Vincent). Porms. Oxford, Blackwell, 1917. 
7 in. 80 pp. bds., 3/ n. 821.9 
Another book of verse by a youthful writer too soon cut off. 
Attached to the Royal Flying Corps, Mr. Morris died in 1917 
from injuries received during a blizzard. His verses, though 
immature, are instinct with feeling. The last piece, dated in 
the month of his death, reaches a high standard. 


*Newbolt (Sir Henry). CoLLecrepD Poems, 1897—1907 (Nelson 
Labrary of Notable Books). Nelson[1918]. 7} in. 266 pp 
1/6 n. Cheap edition. 821. 


“9 
9 
*Nichols (Robert). THe Assavutt ; and other'war poems, from 
‘“Ardours and Endurances. Chatto dc: Windus, 1918. 
74 in. 78 pp. paper, 1/3 n. 821.9 
~ 'The present selection from Mr. Nichols’s notable war-verse 
is accompanied by a vivacious foreword from his pen. 


Oxenham (John). THe Fiery Cross: some verse for to-day 
and to-morrow. Methuen, 1917. 64 in. 96 pp. paper, 1/; 
cloth, 2/ n. 821.9 

The spiritual side of life again shines forth from the sim- 
plicity of Mr. Oxenham’s fluent verse. This is well exem- 
plified in ‘The Vision,’ ‘The Padre’s Story, and ‘ Great and 

Greater.’ 


Savage-Armsirong (George Francis). Porms, NarionaL AND 
INTERNATIONAL ; selected from the writings of G. F. 
Savage-Armstrong, the poet of Wicklow and Down. 
Dublin, E. Ponsonby, 116 Grafton Street, 1917. 9 in. 
88 pp. il. pors., 5/ n. 821.9 

This idoetions from the verse of one who in 1892 was chosen 
to write the Ode for the Ter-Centenary Festival of Trinity 

College, Dublin, includes several more than ordinarily inspiring 

pieces, such as the ‘ War Song of the Greeks’ ; and passages in 

* Leila’s Song’ and ‘ The Poet’s Address to his Mother’ possess 

marked beauty. The introductory memoir of the author is 

by Mr. 8S. Shannon Millin. 


*Trench (Herbert). Porms, with FasLes IN Prose. Con- 

stable, 1918. 8 in. 2 vols. 477 pp. notes, indexes, 10/6 n 

821.9 

The new poems, and those here first collected or for the first 

time printed in full, are starred, and amount to some two-fifths 

of the whole. There is a misprint in the fine Greek version, 
by J. B., of ‘‘ Come let us make love deathless.”’ 
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FICTION. 


Askew (Alice and Claude), THe OrprAt or ANN CURTIS. 
Jarrolds [1918]. 74 in. 274 pp., 5/ n. 
A readable, but over-sentimental story of an injured woman 
who is charged with murdering her drunken husband and 
believes herself under the necessity of making atonement. 


Bennett (Arnold), THe Prerry Lapy. Cassell [1918]. 7} in. 
334 pp., 6/ n. 

The “ half-world”’ is undeniably within the -province of 
the writer of fiction, and this story is doubtless a faithful 
picture of some of the habitués and denizens of that region ; 
but, frankly, the book is not to our taste. 


Biggers (Earl Derr) and Ritchie (Robert Welles). Insipr THE 
Lines. Hodder & Stoughton (1915, sic]. 74 in. 180 pp. 
il., 3/6 n. 
A “ spy novel,” founded on the play of the same name. 
Burgin (G. B.). Lapy Mary’s Money. Hutchinson, 1918. 
74 in. 288 pp., 6/ n. 
The heroine of this story of the upper circles of modern 
English life sacrifices herself for the man she loves. 


Campbell (R. W.). Serer. Spup Tamson, V.C. Hutchinson, 

1918. 7} in. 264 pp., 6/n. f 

An amusing and vivacious narrative of the doings of this 

typical specimen of the British soldier, whose adventures as 
private have already been related by the author. 


Dawson (William James). Rosert SHENSTONE. Lane, 1918. 
8 in. 411 pp., 6/n. 

In this interesting tale of the late Victorian era the charac- 
terization is fair; the influence of Dickens and Thackeray is 
evident, and possibly De Morgan has had a share. 

Garnett (Olive). In Russia’s Nicur. Collins [1918]. 7} in. 
347 pp., 6/ n. : 

This readable story of life in Russia contains some telling 
delineations of political ferment and of Russian revolutionary 
and semi-revolutionary society. The heroine is an English 
girl who marries a Russian artist, but the book ends on a 
somewhat sad note. 


Hamilton (Lord Frederic), Lapy Exreanor, Private SIM- 
MONDS, AND OTHERS. Hurst & Blackett, 1918. 7} in. 
320 pp., 6/ n. 

Almost a Dickensian touch is apparent on some pages of 
this capital novel. Brightly written, and healthy in tone, 
it contains at least two pieces of first-rate character-drawing. 
We know not for whom to express a preference—the diminu- 
tive, but faithful and admirably perky light-weight soldier, 
or the aristocratic and courageous old lady whose cavalier he 
temporarily becomes. 


*Larbaud (Valery). Enrantines. Paris, ‘La Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise, 1918. 8 in. 221 pp. paper, 3fr.50. 843.9 
These eight pieces of story or description are distinguished 
from the generality of sketches of child-life by what seems 
real clairvoyance. They penetrate the inner mind of children 
in their play, their eccentricities, and the poetry of their 
imaginative life. Some are studies of a phase usually shunned 
in English books about children, the awakening of the sexual 
instinct, often manifested in passionate affection for one of 
their own sex, sometimes in morbid ways. This side of the 
author’s psychology of childhood is of remarkable interest. 


Lesage (Alain René). THe ApvENTURES oF GIL BLAS OF 
SANTILLANE; translated by B. H. Malkin (Lotus 
Library). Greening [1918]. 7 in. 588 pp., 2/n. 843.51 

Benjamin Heath Malkin’s translation (a revised version of 

Smollett’s) appeared in 1809, with illustrations by Smirke, 

one of which is reproduced here in the frontispiece. This 

edition is printed on thin paper. 


Maclaren (E.). Our oF THE Dust or Barrie. Murray & 
Evenden [1918]. 7} in. 287 pp. 6; ; 
The scene of this pleasantly written story is laid partly in 
Canada, partly in England, and partly in France. Though 
German spies figure in it, and the early days of the War are 
described, love is the dominant interest. 
*Mayran (Camille), HistorreE pe Gorron ConNIxXLoo; suivie 
de L’Ousiige. Paris, Plon-Nourrit. 7 in. 282 pp. paper, 
4 fr. 843.9 
There is a certain greatness in the simplicity of Gotto 
Connixloo’s tragic idyll. She is a Flemish peasant girl who 
gives her all for a love that she hardly understands, and 
atones for the wrong to her bereaved father and the injured 
wife by an act of heroic self-sacrifice during the German 
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invasion. ‘ L’Oubliée’ is a quieter story, but not less pathetic, 
the heroine being a girl of higher station from the Ardennes, 
who likewise loses her earthly all through the invasion. 


Monkhouse (Allan) MeN aANnpd Guosts. Collins [1918]. 
8 in. 316 pp., 6/n 

Mr. Monkhouse’s new story is largely a psychological study, 
Two friends, of very different moral character, fall in love 
with a girl of bright, attractive personality, who nevertheless 
seems strongly influenced by a force entirely beyond their 
comprehension. The gradual effect of this upon the two 
men is well brought out. 


Naval Intelligence; by the author of ‘In the N orthern Mists.’ 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1918. 74 in. 237 pp., 6/ n. 

These stories, sketches, and casual path: are reprinted 
from The Saturday Westminster, Land and Water, and The Star. 
Life on a battle-ship in the Grand Fleet is depicted in the 
facetious style now in fashion, with occasional glints of humour, 
as in ‘The Argument’ and ‘A Strolling Player. 


Nepean (Edith) GwyNetH or THE WetsH Hits. Stanley 
Paul (1917). 7} in. 320 pp., 6/ n. 

This tale, with a Welsh mise-en-scéne, and characters of 
Cymric race, is appropriately dedicated to Mr. Lloyd George. 
An element of tragedy, a sustained love-interest, and 
strong Cambrian colouring make up an acceptable story. 


Prouty (Olive Higgins). THe Firrh WuHeet. Cassell [1918). 
74 in. 308 pp., 6/ n. 813.5 
The abrupt transitions in the narrative from the first to the 
third person are rather bewildering to the reader. The heroine, 
a Massachusetts girl who has been brought up in a wealth- 
worshipping circle, emancipates herself and passes through 
various intellectual phases. The story is worth reading. 


Rhodes (Kathlyn). Sanps or Gop. Hutchinson, 1918. 
74 in. 335 pp., 6/ n. 

The setting of this well-written and interesting story is in 
Egypt. The hero is a young doctor who makes a vow which 
bids fair to wreck his life, but happiness eventually comes 
to him. 

Rives (Hallie Erminie), 1/7s. Post Wheeler. THE Lonc LANr’s 
TuRNING. Hurst & Blackett, 1918. 7} in. 288 pp., 6/ n. 
813.5 

A gripping story, dealing with the evils of drink in the 
United States. 

Rumsey (Frances)) Mr. CusHinc aNp MLLE. DU CHASTEL. 
Lane, 1918. 7} in. 332 pp., 6/ 

An American in the prime of life marries a young French- 
woman whose enigmatic personality is one of her greatest 
charms for him. The exposition of their views and philosophy 
of life forms the principal portion of the book. 


The Tower; by Watchman. Headley Bros., 1918. 
152 pp., boards, 2/ n. 

A dream of a coming time when in these islands there shall 
be “‘a juster industrialism,” with a happier town-life and a 
revived country-side. 

Van Vorst (Marie). Arrer-Dinner Srories. Mills & Boon 
{1918}. 74 in. 320 pp., 5/ n. 813.5 
A dozen short stories crisply told. 


eer ¥ (Olive). NEVERTHELESS. Cassell [1918]. 7} in. 312 pp., 
n. 


7 i’ 


A story of love and politics written in a very high-pitched 
strain. Love is for the time a consuming passion, but the 
hero is not worthy of the sacrifices women make for him. 


Westbrook (H. W.). Back NumpBers. Simpkin & Marshall, 
1918. 7 in. 212 pp. paper, 1/3 n. 
More or less amusing stories belonging to “‘ the days before 
1914.” Most of them have appeared in The Bellman, Cassell’ s 
Magazine, The Strand Magazine, and elsewhere. 


Wemyss (Mrs. George). ImpossinLteE PEOPLE. 
1918. 8 in. 315 pp., 5/ n. 

This is the rather pathetic story of an eccentric, quaint, 
yet very lovable country clergyman, his wife, adopted 
daughter, and circle of friends, both parochial and social. 
The plot is of less interest than the character-drawing and 
the bright and humorous dialogue, the latter verging perhaps 
too much on the “ clever.” 

Wright (Margaret). THe Oruer Setr : a study in the sensitive. 
Murray & Evenden (1918). 7} in. 127 pp., 1/ 

An introspective diary or monologue of a girl with great 
potentialities of passion and sacrifice, but morbid, and troubled 
inordinately with the question of her true place in the world. 


Constable, 
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910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 
Barron (Clarence W.). THe Mexican ProsiEM ; with intro- 
duction by Salcott Williams. Boston, Houghton-Mifflin 
Co., 1917. 74 in. 165 pp. map. il, 8/ n. 917.25 
This is described on the cover as “a business solution,” and 
both the author and the writer of the introduction gird at 
the United States Government for not finding the Mexican 
people in “ new institutions, new courts, new security, new 
sanitation,” so that they can develop the “ planetary wealth” 
of their country, and become happy partakers in the indus- 
trial millennium, with plenty of work, high wages, and auto- 
mobiles all round. “Moral responsibilities,’ says Dr. 

Williams, “‘ know no boundary lines.” 

Bath in History and Social Tradition ; by an Appreciative Visitor. 
Murray, 1918. 7 in. 96 pp., 2/6 n. 914.238 

Many books about Bath have a right to be classed as litera- 
ture, and this little volume may be added to the list. The 
pseudonymous writer is a well-read and much-travelled person, 
and his essay is full of illuminating views of history and 
archeology, architecture, the theatre, and the eminent 
people connected with this old city. ‘Memory Rings” on 

p. 9 is apparently a slip for Maumbury Rings. 

*Davies (William Henry). A Port’s Pincrimace. Melrose, 
1918. 8 in. 378 pp., 6/ n. 914.2 

The author of ‘ The Diary of a Super-Tramp’ has produced 
something like a pendant to that remarkable book in this 
account of the excursion of a literary tramp through South 

Wales and the counties between: that and London. It is 

full of pen-portraits, anecdotes of incidents, and very frank 

comments on various people. Humour and self-revelation 
give the book a character all its own. 

*Edwards (A. Herbage). Paris THROUGH AN Artic. Dent, 
1918. 74 in. 351 pp., 6/ n. 914.436 

The reader is enabled to visualize Paris. Delightful 
accounts are given of the students’ quarter in the days before 
the War, of University life in Paris, and of the characteristics, 
recreations, and reunions of some sections of middle-class 
society in the cheerful capital. The author shows insight 
into, and sympathy with, the French character. It is difficult 
to say which are the best—the instructive details, etched-in 
with deft touches, of daily life at the Sorbonne ; the descrip- 
tions of the “ cubbyhouse”’ au sixiéme and the ménage set 
up by the young English couple ; or the vivacious narratives 
of holiday jaunts in the campagne de Paris. The book can 
be read from cover to cover with enjoyment and profit. 

Philip (George) & Son, pub. Puivip’s Srrarecicat Map or 
PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND SrINal PENINSULA, POLITICALLY 
CotourED. Philip [1918]. 40 by 30 in. folded in paper 
case, 2/6 n. 915.69 

The scale is 12 miles to the inch. Elevations are shown by 
hachures, the vilayets being separately coloured. The Sinai 

Peninsula and the Egyptian frontier appear in an inset. 

Philip (George) & Son, pub. THE Wor.p’s BatrLe FRONT 
at A GLANCE. Philip [1918]. 7 in. 44 pp. notes, ~—, 

/i 912 

These thirty-two reference maps and _ serviceable notes 

are clear and conveniently arranged. They are precisely 
what many readers must frequently have sought in vain. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 
Besant (Mrs. Annie), née Wood. AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Fisher Unwin, 1917. 8 in. 368 pp. il. pors. index, 6/n. 920 
This work originally appeared in 1893. 
“Brampton (Sir Henry Hawkins, Ist Baron). Ture Reminis- 
CENCES OF Sir Henry Hawkins (BARON BRAMPTON) ; 
ed. by Richard Harris. Nelson [1918]. 74 in. 388 pp., 


1/6 n. Cheap edition. 920 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1918: 86th year (94th 
issue). Pitman, 1918. 5 in. 520 pp., 6/n. 929 


This edition of one of the most useful of our smaller works 
of reference includes the numerous changes in the Ministry 
during 1917, and the election of three Sinn Feiners among 
the twenty-six new members of the House of Commons. 
Hickey (William). 

*Spencer (Alfred), ed. Memorrs or WititAmM Hickey: vol. 2, 
1775-1782. Hurst & Blackett, 1918. 9 in. 416 pp. pors., 
12/6 n. 920 

This second volume of the autobiographical record of a 
** buck ”’ of the eighteenth century presents, like its predecessor, 
vivid pictures of the loose and selfish existence passed by many 
young men of fashion. Hickey’s adventures in London, and 
visits to the West and East Indies, the Cape, Holland, and 
Portugal, are vivaciously described. 
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Miles (Alexander), THe EprmpsurcH Scxoon or Surcery 
BEFORE ListEeR (Medical History Manuals). Black, 1918. 
74 in. 228 pp. il. pors. bibliog. index, 5 / 926.1 
The author sketches the history of the rise and development 
of the Edinburgh School of Surgery, from the period when 
the practice of the surgical art was in the hands of the barber- 
surgeons down to the days of Robert Liston and James Syme. 
Biographies of surgeons form an important part of the book. 


Milroy (Sean). Memories or MountTsoy. Dublin and London, 
Maunsel, 1917. 7 in. 89 pp. paper, 1/ n. 920 
The author, a Sinn Fein leader, describes four months’ 
experiences in Mountjoy Gaol, and includes reminiscences 
of Sean MacDermott, Francis Sheehy-Skeffington, and others. 


Stead (William Thomas). 

Stead (Estelle W.). My Farner: personal and _ spiritual 
reminiscences (Nelson's Library of General Literature). 
Nelson [1918]. 7}in. 378 pp.,1/6n. Cheap edition. 920 


Ward (Geneviéve) and Whiteing (Richard). Born Sines or 
THE CuRTAIN. Cassell, 1918. 9 in. 298 pp. il. pors. 
index, 10/6 n. 920 

Few readers of these agreeable reminiscences would imagine 
that the distinguished tragédienne has passed her 81st year. 

The volume is full of shrewd comment, and there is afund of 

quiet humour in the vignette of President Kruger, and the 

descriptions of the Sicilian players and ‘‘ Augustus Drurio- 
lanus.” Recollections of Sir Henry Irving, Samuel Phelps, 

Sir George Alexander, and many others are included. 


930—990 HISTORY. 

*The Annual Register: a review of public events at home and 
abroad: for the year 1917. New Series. Longmans, 
1918. 9 in. 579 pp. index, 24/ n. 942.083 

This issue is of great interest. Sections in the first part 
relate to the battles of Arras and Messines, the third battle of 

Ypres, the British offensive at Cambrai, and naval and aerial 

warfare. The Irish Convention, the Stockholm Conference, 

and the food problem loom large under ‘ English History.’ 

The long section devoted to events in Russia is admirable. 

*Fortescue (Hon. John William). British CAMPAIGNS IN 
FLANDERS, 1690-1794: being extracts from ‘A History 
of the British Army.’ Macmillan, 1918. 8 in. 402 pp. 
maps and plans, 8/6 n. 949.3 

This timely reprint of the portions of Mr. Fortescue’s 
standard work having peculiar interest to-day is published 
primarily for the benefit of the troops at the front. The 
sixteen episodes date from Steenkirk (1692) to the end of the 
18th century. 

*Knowles (Sir Lees). THe British In Capri, 1806—1808, 
Lane, 1918. 9 in. 330 pp. il. pors. map, index, 15/ n. 

942.073 

A narrative (accompanied by dispatches and Parliamentary 
papers) of the British occupation and subsequent loss of the 
beautiful island of Capri. The introduction contains an 
account of the inhabitants, and the book has pleasing illus- 
trations, some of them in colour. 


Mackenzie (DeWitt). THrE AWAKENING oF INDIA. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1917. 7} in. 159 pp., 2/6 n. 954 
The author is a representative of the American press who 
lately devoted several months to a tour through India, and 
was accorded interviews by a large number of leading men, 
British and Indian. In the book before us, which has an 
introduction by Sir Francis Younghusband, will be found the 
substance of some of these interviews, so presented as to 
indicate the general situation, and to show the immense 
development, intellectual and material, which is a feature of 
the present period in British India. 


Root (Elihu). THe Unirep Srares aND THE WAR; THE 
Mission To Russia ; PoLiricAL ADDRESSES ; collected and 
ed. by Robert Bacon and James Brown Scott. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard Univ. Press (Milford), 1918. 9} in. 
372 pp. index, 10/6 n. 973.913 

As Secretary of War, Secretary of State, and Senator of the 

United States, the Hon. Elihu Root has rendered signal 

services to his country, and this collection of his public 

pronouncements, delivered oy various important occasions 
before and since the entrance of America into the War, will 
be read with interest and profit on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Sunderland (Jabez T.). Risinc JAPAN: is she a menace, or a 
comrade to be welcomed in the fraternity of nations ? 
New York, Putnam, 1918. 7} in. 232 pp. index, 5/n. 952 

Dr. Sunderland, who has for years been a student of the Far 

East, is of opinion that Japan has no intention or desire to 
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invade the United States or the Philippine Islands, and that 
‘‘ the ‘ Japanese Peril’ is simply the wildest of dreams.” But, 
if “‘ short-sighted men... .shall persist in. . . .filling our public 
mind with misrepresentations, suspicion, and fear of apan, 
and if slights and injustices like those in California shall 
continue,” there is a danger, the author considers, that friendly 
relations between the United States and Japan ‘‘ may become 
strained to the breaking-point.”” The President of the Japan 
Society of New York contributes the foreword. 


*Treitschke (Heinrich von). History or GERMANY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY; translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul; with an introduction by William Harbutt Dawson : 
vol. 4. Jarrold & Sons and Allen & Unwin, 1918. 9 in. 
663 pp. introd. appendixes, index, 12/6 n. 943.07 

The present volume reproduces the greater part of the third 
volume of the original history. The period covered is 
approximately 1819-30, and the author passes under review 
the domestic politics of the States united in the Germanic 

Federation, as well as the inner life of their Courts and peoples. 

Navarino and the Peace of Adrianople are also dealt with. 


Vizetelly (Ernest Alfred). THe True Story or ALSACE- 
LORRAINE. Chatto & Windus, 1918. 9} in. 311 pp. 
map, apps. index, 10/6 n. 943.44 

A brief account of the characteristics and resources of the 
two provinces is followed by a history from Roman times to 
the present day. The account is to some extent ex parte; 
but fairness is aimed at, and the information is put into in- 
teresting form. The map ought to have been on a larger scale. 


940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Ashmead-Bartlett (E.). Some or My EXPERIENCES IN THE 
GREAT War. Newnes, 1918. Thin. 187 pp.,3/6n. 940.9 
Graphic, and in places thrilling narratives of the author’s 
experiences. ‘The Battle of Nieuport — Dixmude,’ ‘ The 
Coming of the German ‘Submarines,’ and ‘ The Recapture of 
Forts Douaumont and Vaux’ are specially arresting. 


*Bone (Muirhead), War Drawincs: from the collection 
presented to the British Museum by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment : édition de luxe, part 5 (published by authority of the 
War Office). ‘Country Life’ Office, 1918. 214 by 17 in. 
10 pl. paper, 10/6 n. 940.9 

‘A Hospital Ship on the Seine’ is an attractive piece of 
colouring ; and the views of Rouen, Cassel, and ‘ The Seven 

Cranes ’ respectively convey admirable impressions of plein air, 

urban architecture, and dynamic force. 


*Doyle (Sir Arthur Conan). THe British CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE 

AND FLANDERS, 1916. Hodder c& Stoughton, 1918. 

9 in. 350 pp. maps, plans, index, 6/ n. 940.9 

This is mainly concerned with the Battle of the Somme, 

which, with short intermissions, lasted from July 1 to Nov. 14. 
The Battle of the Ancre forms the concluding chapter. 


Dubrulle (Paul), Mon R&ciwentT DANS La FOURNAISE DE 
VERDUN, ET DANS LA BATAILLE DE LA SOMME: im- 
pressions de guerre d’un prétre soldat ; préface d’Henry 
Bordeaux. Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 1917. 7% in. 375 pp. 
map, 4 fr. 940.9 

This record by a soldier-priest, a member of the Society of 

Jesus, who gave his life for France on April 16, 1917, is remark- 

able for the intensity of the realism with which the scenes 

described are brought before the reader. Sub-Lieut. Dubrulle 
appears to have been as self-effacing as he was brave. 


Dupont (Marcel), Ex Campacne: L’ATTenTE: impressions 
d’un officier de légére (1915—1916—1917). Paris, Plon- 
Nourrit, 1918. 74 in. 345 pp: paper, 4 fr. 940.9 
Nearly three years have passed since the author published 
his first impressions of the War. The present volume may be 
regarded as a continuation, and consists of a series of semi- 
fictional sketches in which the life of the soldier in the fighting 


area is vividly brought before the reader. 


Fels (Comte de), J. ENTENTE ET LE PROBI.RME AUTRICHIEN, 
Paris, Grasset, 1918. 74 in, 223 pp., 4 fr. 940.9 
Twenty-seven articles, nearly all of which have been 
published in L’@uvre, dealing with such topics as Austria and 
Italy ; the American problem ; ‘ Are there Two Diplomacies ?’ 
‘Is a Separate Peace with Austria Possible?’ ‘ Mittel- 
Europa’; and ‘ Delenda Austria.’ The author's attitude is 
indicated by his suggestion, made before the series of articles 
appeared, that the Allies’ reply to the Kaiser's proclamation 
should be “ qu’ils font la guerre aux Hohenzollern.” 
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*Gordon (G. J.). Mons AND THE RETREAT (Operations of the 

British Army in the present War). Constable, 1918. 

64 in. 103 pp. map, paper, 1/6 n. 940.9 

In a foreword Viscount French calls special attention to 

the absence of demoralization which was so conspicuous a 

feature of the great retreat. The book is a revised edition 

of the author’s ‘ The Retreat from Mons,’ published in America 

in 1917; but the title has been changed to avoid confusion 
with another work. 


Hurst (Gerald), Wirx MaANcHESTERS IN THE East. Man- 
chester, Univ. Press (Longmans), 1918. 74 in. 112 pp. 
940.9 


pors. il. maps, index, 2/6 n. 
The record of a Manchester Territorial battalion at home in 
the early days of the War, in Egypt and the Soudan, and 
during the operations in Gallipoli, and the subsequent fighting 
in the neighbourhood of the Suez Canal. 


Karageorgevitch (Princess Alexis), For THe Better Hour. 
Constable, 1917. 64 in. 155 pp. il. paper, 2/6 n. 940.9 
Brief accounts of Vranja, Skoplje, and other Serbian towns 
or villages; @ description of the author’s work-centre at 
Vrntse; and a narrative of her journey from Vrntse to the 
Adriatic at the time of the great Serbian retreat. 


Leutrum (Countess Olga), née Okoliczanyi of Okolicsna. Court 
AND DIPLOMACY IN AUSTRIA AND GERMANY : what I know. 
Fisher Unwin [1918]. 9 in. 287 pp. pors. index, 10/6 n. 

940.9 

It does not appear that Countess Leutrum knows much more 
than the average intelligent observer of European politics, 
though her father was Austro-Hungarian minister at the Hague 
during the first Peace Conference, and she has had personal 
contact with numerous Austrian and German notabilities. 

Half Russian by birth, she writes for the people of Russia, 

and her experiences and gossip are readable. 


Paget (Henry Luke), Bishop of Stepney. RecorRpS OF THE 
Ratps ; with an introduction by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Francis 
Lloyd and a conclusion by the Lord Bishop of London. 
S.P.C.K., 1918. 7} in. 46 pp. paper, 6d. n. 940.9 

This little book is a touching record of sufferings patiently 
borne, and of the cheerfulness and Christian spirit with which 
many of the poorer classes have met the air attacks. 


Seoudert (Lieut. Lucien). Propos pu Front: Letrres A 

mon Cavet. Paris, Editions Bossard, 1918. 64 in. 

146 pp. paper, 2 fr. 50. 940.9 

Twenty well-written letters dealing with some of the lessons 
which the War impresses upon the young Frenchman. 


Shaw (Kenneth Edwin). Jorrincs From THE FRONT: im- 

pressions and experiences. Allen & Unwin [1918]. 7 in. 

184 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 940.9 

The Vicar of St. Saviour’s Church, Nottingham, has recorded 

his experiences as a “ padre” with frankness and sincerity, 

and the book is one of the most informative budgets of notes 
by a chaplain to the forces which we have recently read. 


United States of America : Naval War College. INTERNATIONAL 
Law Topics : NEUTRALITY PROCLAMATIONS AND REGULA- 
TIONS; with notes, 1916. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1917. 9 in. 153 pp. index, 30 c. 940.9 

This book comprises matter which, it is hoped, will be of 
value not only to naval officers, but also to others who may 
be engaged in the study of international law as affected by 

the present critical period. ° 


Valentini (Enzo), Conte di Laviano. Lretrrers anp Drawtncs 
or Enzo VALENTINI, ConTE pbDI LaviIANO, ITALIAN 
VOLUNTEER AND SOLDIER; trans. by Fernanda Bella- 
chioma. Constable, 1917. 8in.174 pp. il. por.5/n. 940.9 

Subtle elements of distinction and beauty are noticeable in 
these clear-cut letters of one who was little more than a boy 
when he volunteered to fight as a private soldier for his 
eountry, and, a few months later, met a hero’s death at the 
front during an attack on the Austrian forces. Signor 

Valentini’s sketches show considerable power. : 


Valois (Georges), Le CuHrvAL pe TROIE: réflexions sur la 
_ hie et sur la conduite de Ja guerre. Paris, 
Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1918. 7} in. 320 pp. 
appendixes, bibliog., 4 fr. 940.9 

The author maintains that the European War is a conflict 
between two irreconcilable ideas: the German idea, that of 
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Fichte, the desire for universal domination ; and the French, 
or rather the human, idea, of freedom and the balance of 
nations. In a noteworthy section M. Valois describes the 
German pacificist propaganda as the war behind the front 
the object being to tempt the Entente soldiers to desert 
their trenches, and so leave the front open to the army of 
invasion. 

Wilde (Robert de). De Litcr A L’Yser: MON JOURNAL pr 
CaMPAGNE; préface d’Henri Davignon. Paris, Plon- 
Nourrit, 1918. 7} in. 295 pp. 940.9 

The author, now a captain-commandant of Belgian artillery, 
recounts with considerable é/an his impressions during the 
earliest stages of the conflict, when strenuous and exciting 
duties as an observation officer took him from Liége to Haecht, 

Malines, Dixmude, Furnes, Pervyse, and other places. 


Williams (Basil). Ratstnc AND TRAINING THE New ArRMIEs. 

Constable, 1918. 74 in. 320 pp., 5/ n. 940.9 

An able general survey of the methods of enlistment and 

training, and of the organization, of the New Armies. Re- 

cruiting and training, the raising of new corps, and the 

problem of the wounded and widows, are the main topics 
discussed. 


J. CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Bailey (Marian Elizabeth). Boys’ anp Girts’ Ask-atT-HomeE 
Questions. Harrap, 1917. 7} in. 283 pp. il., 3/6 n. 

J. 570.4 

A book described as “ essentially and entirely for children,” 

in which young readers will find much information, set out 

in the form of answers to questions, about “some of the live 

things you see out of doors,” “the sky and what you see 

there,” “some of the peoples of the earth and their ways,” 

“the country and its Government,” and numerous other 
topics. 


Bryant (Sara Cone). Srories TO TELL THE LITTLEST ONEs ; 
illustrations by Willy Pogany. Harrap, 1918. 8} by 

64 in. 192 pp. il. col. front., 5/n. SF. 

A collection of charming little stories, tastefully and effec. 
tively illustrated, and suited for very young children. The 
use of the superlative in the title is hardly to be commended. 


Ceppi (Marc). Fries er Compacniz. Bell, 1917. 7 in. 

130 pp. il., 1/6 n. J. 843.9 

Seven stories about animals, followed by a questionnaire 
and a French-English vocabulary. 


Hodgkin (L. V.). A Book or Quaker Sarnrs ; illustrated by 
F. Cayley-Robinson. T'. N, Foultis [1917]. 84} in. 562 pp. 
il. historical notes, 6/ n. J. 920 
Thirty-two stories of the persecutions of the early Friends. 
The narratives, which are intended for children of various 
ages, are based upon contemporary authorities, particularized 
in the notes, but imaginative details have been added. It is 
hoped that records of William Penn and his friends on both 
sides of the Atlantic will find a place in a later volume. 


Household (H. W.). Our Sea Power: ITS StoRY AND ITS 
MEANING ; with foreword by Lord Beresford. Macmillan, 
1917. 6} in. 196 pp. il. por. paper, 1/6 J. 359.09 

A useful compendium of British naval history, preceded by 

a survey of the influence of sea power in the development of 

the Pheenicians, Greeks, and Romans. The book is designed 

for children in elementary and secondary schools. 


Mathews (Basil), ed. Tue Fascrnatep CuILp: talks with 
boys and girls; preceded by ‘A Quest for the Child 
Spirit.” Jarrolds [1917]. 74 in. 219 pp., 2/6 n. J.824.9 

A new edition of this work, first published in 1909. 


Neogi (Dwijendra Nath). True TaALes or INDIAN LIFE. 

Macmillan, 1917. 7} in. 122 pp. il. pors., 2/ J. 377.2 

Sixty-six short sketches, many founded on incidents in 
Indian history, conveying admirable moral teachings, 


Sabin (Edwin L.). OpenING THE West witH LEWIS AND 
CLaRK : by boat, horse and foot up the great river Missouri, 
across the stony mountains, and on to the Pacifie (The 
Trail Blazers Series). Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1917. 
74 in. 278 pp. il. map, 5/ n. J.F. 813.5 

Written for American boys, this story, full of adventure 
and thrilling incident, is based on the celebrated expedition 
of Capts. Lewis and Clark into the Far West, in the days of 

President Thomas Jefferson, 











